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THIS AND THAT: 
The Standard of the Liquor Dealer. “A Pearl of Great Price.” 
What is He at Home? Preparation for Sunday’s Work. 








There is a perennial interest in the subject of the 
ministry of angels, of which Dr. George Dana Board- 
man speaks to our readers on another page. In the book 
of Acts, this ministry is repeatedly illustrated ; and 
to every disciple of Jesus there is peculiar comfort 
in the thought that God has given his angels’ charge 
over each trustful child of his, and that all the angels 
are sent forth to minister to the heirs of salvation. 


It is true that men ought to have a higher motive 
than mere policy, for being honest. But it, is also 
true, that it takes real faith for a man to believe, at 
all times and under every pressure, that the course of 
simple honesty is the only safe course. There are 
seasons of temptation, when it seems as if to speak the 
truth, dr to meet the demands of honesty, would be 
ruinous. Then it is that one has need of faith ; has 
need of such a restful confidence in God’s overruling 
and restraining power, as will enable one to speak the 
truth, and to do the honest, thing, at the risk of the 
heavens falling. To believe, at such a time, that hon- 
esty is the best policy,.is to prove one’s living faith. 


We have a twofold satisfaction in laying before our 
readers this week a fresh article, from the pen of Dr. 
Uhlhorn of Germany, on “ God’s Hand in the Conflict 

.of the Early Church.” It is an article instructive in 
itself, as throwing light on the story of the beginnings 
of Christianity, in conjunction with the current Sun- 


sot | they are trials which are every way fitted to their 


which Christianity had to meet at the start, the strug- 
os | gles to which it was called, and the triumphs which it 





| 





day-school lessons from the inspired record of that | 


y | story. Moreover, it is an article which may call new 


attention to the gifted writer, as a popular historian 
of the days which he here describes so graphically. 
There is no volume which, in compactness, variety, | 
and vividness, as an exhibit of the struggles of the 
Early Church, is to be compared with Dr. Uhlhorn’s 
Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. He who 
would know the world-field into which Christianity 
first entered, and who would understand the forces 


quickly made, could not do better than to have this 
book as his helper. One of its titles in the German 
| edition, is Pictures from the Past as Illustrations for | 
‘the Present ; and this title suggests a practical value 
| in the study of the book. Dr. Uhlhorn is Abbot of 
Loceum, and as such is ex officio president of the prin- 
cipality of Kalenberg, and at the head of the Lutheran 
Church in Hanover. 


God does nothing imperfectly. When he gives 
peace, it is “perfect peace.” When he sends trials, 


work of chastisement and perfecting. If we wince 
and writhe under our severe and peculiar afflictions, 
with the thought that we could have endured more 
easily any other trial than just this one, coming at 
just this time, and in just this way ; if, indeed, we are 
tempted to cry out in our agony of spirit, “ Is it noth- 
ing to you, all ye that pass by? behold, and see if 
there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow, which is 
done unto me, wherewith the Lord hath afflicted me 
in the day of his fierce anger ;” in that very writhing 
and outcry, we bear testimony to the fidelity of God, 
to the promises of his word: “ In the world ye shall 
have tribulation ;” “ For whom the Lord loveth, he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiv- 
eth,” Of course, your trial is the severest you could 
possibly bear. It has been divinely measured for you 
to that very end. Its very power is a proof of God’s 
loving watch and care of you. Only he who made 
the heart, and who knows the way to its innermost 
recesses, could plan such penetrating trials for the 
heart. As old George Herbert says, in quaintness : 


“ No screw, no piercer can 
Into a piece of timber work and wind, 
As God’s afflictions into man, 
When He a torture hath designed. 
They are too subtle for the subtlest hearts ; 
And fall like rheums, upon the tenderest parts.” 


That there is giving and giving—giving which is 
commendable, and giving which deserves no credit— 
was a truth so old in the days of Solomon as to be 
already proverbial. “He that giveth unto the poor 
shall not lack;” and, “He that giveth to the rich 
shall surely come to want,” were two sides of the 
giving question, then well known. Christ and his 
apostles dwelt much on both the spirit and methods 
of wise giving and of right giving, as over against 
that giving which could not hope for God’s approval. 
The Jews of modern times, as well as the Jews of | 
old, have so classified the various kinds of giving, as | 
to teach some important distinctions in its spirit and 
methods. According to Maimonides, their great teacher 
of the middle ages,—whose words are still of excep- 





tional influence with that people,—almsgiving is to be 
divided into eight grades. The first, or lowest, grade 
is giving reluctantly ; giving because you think you 


'must. A recent giver, in referring to a donation 


made under the pressure of a personal appeal, said 
frankly: “I don’t take a bit of credit for that 
donation.” That is the way Maimonides would look 
at it. The second grade, is a gift made cheerfully, 
but not in proportion to the need of. the recipient. A 
rich man might be named who always met a proper 
appeal to him for help with the prompt and hearty 
offering of a petty trifle, that closed the mouth of the 
asker without filling his pocket. The third grade, is 
a cheerful and proportionate gift, but one not made 
until help is actually asked for, Nowadays, Chris- 
tians are likely to think they do pretty well if they 
are in this grade; but the Jewish teacher named five 
gimdes above this. The fourth grade, is an unsolicited 
gift made cheerfully. That is one kind of giving 
that God loves. The fifth grade, is the relief of a 
needy one who knows his benefactor, but is not known 
to him. There are men who put funds for charity at 


the disposal of those who can be trusted to dispense ‘ 


them in the giver’s name without reporting to. the 
giver in each separate case. The sixth grade, is the 
relieving of suffering without being known to the 
persons helped. In such.a ease the agent dispensing 
the charity must not let the giver’s name be known. 
The seventh grade bestows charity without the giver 
knowing who receives it, and without his being known 
as the giver. Such giving as this shuts out the idea 
of a hospitals or an asylum or a scholarship bearing 
the donor’s name. His gift must not purchase his 
inscribed monument. His left hand, in fact, must not 
know what his right hand is doing. The eighth and 
last grade of giving, most meritorious of all, is the 
anticipating calls of charity by preventing poverty ; the 
keeping on their feet those who, without wise and timely 
help, might come to,special need. These are Jewish 
rules, be it remembered. It may be well for some 
Christian givers to observe how much higher is their 
standard than the one here indicated. And, by the 
way, in which of these eight grades would most of 
your giving be fairly reckoned ? 





HOW TO GET AND HOLD YOUR 
SCHOLARS’ ATTENTION. 


It is all very well to show what are the essential 
elements of successful teaching; but when these ele- 
ments are made clear, the question is still an open 
one, How is a teacher to acquire them? And it is a 
good deal easier to convince an intending teacher that 
he has needs in one line or another, than to make 
plain to him just how those needs are to be supplied. 
A knowledge of the theory of wise work in this sphere, 
as in every other, must be supplemented by a knowl- 
edge of the art of wise work in the same sphere, to be 
of any real service to the would-be worker. 

When it is admitted that the teaching process is 
twofold ; that it requires a teacher and a learner ; that 
there is something for the learner to do on his part, 
something for the teacher to do on his part, and some- 


| thing for teacher and learner to do conjointly; that 


the learner must give his attention ; that the teacher 
must make clear what he would impart to the 
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learner ; that teacher and learner must co-work in 


securing to the learner the truths which the teacher 
has to give him ;—then comes up, with new force and 
freshness, the practical question, How can the teacher 
secure not only his own part but his scholar’s part, in | 
the process of teaching? Unless a teacher can be | 
helped in the how to do it, he will receive little gain | 
from being reminded of what he ought to do. 

To begin with, How can a teacher get and hold his 
scholars’ attention? Now, while this would seem to 
be laying on a teacher the performing of a scholar’s | 
duty, it is important for a teacher to understand, both | 
first and last, that he has a responsibility for making | 
his scholars attend to his teachings. A gentleman 
who, although he was a communicant in an evangelical 
church, was commonly more interested in his week- 
day business than in his Sabbath duties, bought a pair 
of fine horses on a certain Saturday. When Sunday 
morning ¢eame, he went to church and tried to fix his 
thoughts on the preacher’s words, but those horses ran 
away with his thoughts. His wife perceived this ; and 
after the service she said to him, “ You were thinking 
more of your new horses than you were of the sermon, 
this morning.” “TI know it,” hesaid. “Well, do you 
think that was right?” she added. “No,” was his 
frank reply. “I don’t think it was right, and I’m 
sorry for it. But, after all, I don’t think I was the 
only one at fault in the matter. I tried to give atten- 
tion to our pastor, but I couldn’t. I think he ought 
to have been able to pull me away from those horses.” 
And there was a sense in which that gentleman had 
the right of it, in his way of looking at a preachtr’s 
duty. In that sense, a teacher ought to recognize his 
responsibility for getting and holding his scholars’ 
attention, when he has them before him, even though 
a pair of horses should be pulling in the opposite 
direction. 

A young man applied to a city dry-goods jobber 
for a position as salesman. “Can you sell goods?” 
was the merchant’s first question. “I can sell goods 
to any man who really wants to buy,” was the quali- 
fied rejoinder. “Oh, nonsense!” said the merchant. 
“ Anybody can sell goods to a man who really wants 
to buy. I want salesmen who can sell goods to men 
who don’t want to buy.” And there is a similar want 
to this merchant’s, in the field of Sunday-school 
teaching. It is comparatively an easy matter to 
teach those who really want to be taught; to hold 
the attention of those who are determined to be atten- 
tive. But there is a duty of getting and holding the 
attention of scholars whose thoughts are flying in 
every direction save that of the lesson of the day, yet 
who show, by their presence in the class, that they 
are not determinedly unwilling to yield their attention 
if the teacher can give them sufficient inducements in 
that direction. The teacher’s work would be shorn of 
half its power, and all its glory, if it were limited to 
the benefit of those scholars who came to the class 
with the readiness and ability to do their full duty 
without the inspiration and the help of a wise and 
determined teacher. How to win and hold attention 
when attention is not voluntarily proffered, is, there- 
fore, a question of prime and practical importance in 
every teacher’s sphere. 

In the first place, you ought to realize the indispen- 
sableness of your scholar’s attention; to feel that with- 
eut that, you can have no possibility of success. There 
are a good many things that you would like to have in 
a scholar, that, after all, you can get along without. A 
scholar may lack knowledge, he may lack brightness, 
he may lack civility, and yet be taught by you. But 
if a scholar lacks attention, teaching him is an 
impossibility. To know that you must have atten- 
tion from your scholar, is therefore an essential pre- 
liminary to your determined setting about the work of 
getting your scholar’s attention. 

It has been often counseled as a fundamental rule 
in teaching, Never begin a class-exercise until you 
have the attention of every scholar in the class. Just 
so far as this suggests the idea that you cannot begin 
to teach any scholar until you have his attention, the 





rule is a good one. And as applicable to an ordinary 


class, where the scholars are reasonably well informed 
and well disposed, and are fairly inclined to be learn- 
ers, it is a rule without exceptions. Wherever, 
indeed, there is an exception to the rule, there is so 
far an exception to the necessity of teaching; for 
teaching without attention is something that never 
was done, nor ever can be done. If you have a class 
of peculiarly restless and mischievous, or wayward 
and willful, boys and girls, such as are found in some 
of our mission schools, you may have to try many 
experiments, and to bear patiently and lovingly, in 
your efforts at commanding the attention of all in the 
class. Meanwhile you may, all unconscious to them 
and to yourself, be winning their affection and con- 
fidence, and in other ways influencing them for good ; 
but you cannot be teaching them. Any attempt at 
teaching before you have attention, is a failure from 
the beginning. 

Attention is an immediate result of interest. But 
the interest must be active and vigilant, not lagging 
or dormant. To excite the eager interest of your 
scholars, is just so far to command their attention. 
How to excite their eager interest, is, therefore, the 
same question as, How to command their atten- 
tion. You cannot compel your scholars’ attention 
on the score of your rights, or of their duty. But 
you can attract their attention by whatever arouses 
their curiosity, or otherwise quickens and centres 
their interest. And here is where your watchful 
ingenuity is to be taxed, in the effort to gain an indis- 
pensable hold on the scholars who are least inclined 
to give you their attention voluntarily, and least able 
to control their wills to such anend, An example of 
a successful struggle to win the attention of unwilling 
scholars, may illustrate the nature of a teacher’s good 
work in this direction. 

A teacher sat down as a stranger, before a class of 
untrained and fun-loving little roughs, in a city mis- 
sion-school, The lesson for the day was in the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah: that most wonderful of all 
the Messianic prophecies. But the last thing in the 
world that had those boys’ attention, was the study of 
prophecy. Their attention was on the living present. 
They were quick-witted and wide-awake. They had 
their eyes on each other, on the teacher, and on the 
classes about them, with some fumn-poking at each 
object of their attention in its turn, in rapid succes- 
sion ; but the lesson—that was something which they 
hadn’t given attention to, and which they didn’t pro- 
pose to look at seriously. One plan after another, to 
get their attention to that lesson, and to his words 
about it, was tried by the teacher, without success. 
Finally, he speke up quickly, and with a show of real 
interest in his question: “ Boys! did any one of you 
ever see a sheep-shearing?” It was a question at a 
venture in a city school ; but one of the boys answered 
exultantly: “ Yes, I did once, when I was out in the 
country.” That boy was interested. Now, to interest 
the others. “ Boys!” again spoke up the teacher. 
“Boys! Just listen, all of you. Billy, here, is going 
to tell about a sheep-shearing he saw, out in the coun- 
try.” That caught the attention of all, and they bent 
forward in curious interest. “Now, how was it, 
Billy?” “ Why, one old fellow just caught hold of 
the sheep, and sat. down on his head, and another one 
cut his wool off.” Explicit, graphic, and intelligible 
that! The narrator had conscious pride in his results 
of travel. The listeners were attent at the recital of 
something quite outside of their range of observation. 
“ How much noise did the sheep make about being 
sheared?” “ He didn’t bleat a bit!” “ Well, now, 
how does that story agree with what the Bible says 
about sheep-shearing? Just look at this lesson, all of 
you, and see what it does say. There, in the last part 
of the seventh verse : “ As a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth.” Attention 
was now fairly caught ; caught, and attached to a les- 
son not the best suited to the teaching of untrained 
scholars in a mission-school. 

Methods of catching the attention of all the schol- 
ars before beginning to teach, must greatly vary with 
various classes. A simple call, “ Now!” may prove 





sufficient in a well-trained class. Again, as in the 
case already described, an unexpected question will do 
the work, especially if it sets each at competing with, 
or watching, the others. Thus, for example: “ Who 
can tell me, to begin with, how many different places 
are named in to-day’s lesson?” This question might 
be followed up by the teacher’s showing a little map, 
and asking, “ Now, who can point those places out to 
me?” “Where is Jerusalem?” “ Whereis Gaza?” 
“Well, what have these places to do with to-day’s 
lesson?” Or, again, the question might be, “ Which 
of the lessons in this book of the Bible, so far, has 
been the most interesting lesson?” And if only one 
scholar answers, the teacher might follow, with “ Do 
you all agree to that?” Yet, again, a teacher might 
catch the attention of all by showing a flower, or a 
few grains of wheat, or a coin; or a small vase, or 
something which he was to use as a help in the 
lesson-teaching, asking, as he showed it, “ What is 
this?” The method employed must be adapted to 
the peculiar characteristics and needs of the scholars ; 
and the methods, in the same class, will have to be 
different at different times. The chief thing is to see 
that interest is excited, and that it is excited in the 
directioa of the proposed lesson-teaching. 

Giving attention, when one wants to give it, as 
well as continuing one’s attention when he has given 
it, is a matter of habit. And there is hardly a habit 
of mind more difficult of acquiring than just this 
one. It has been said, indeed, that a man’s power of 
learning, and a man’s power of using his knowledge, 
depend more upon his ability of fixing and continu- 
ing his attention on what he sees or hears, or on 
what he would say or do, than on any other mental 
habit or quality. Hence it is important for a teacher 
to watch for any flagging of his scholars’ attention 
while he is teaching, and to be prompt in recalling 
their attention when it is intermitted; and it is also 
important to have the scholars recognize their liability 
to be inattenpie, even while they think their atten- 
tion is fixed. Many a well-disposed scholar supposes 
he is attentive to the teaching, and his teacher supposes 
him to be so, when in fact his attention is not on the 
lesson, nor on its attempted teaching. Any fair test 
on this point would show the rarity and the difficulty 
of fixing and continuing attention. Let a teacher ask 
quickly of one of his scholars, by name, “Am I cor- 
rect, or not, in what I said just then?” and in how 
many cases the honest answer would be, “ Excuse 
me; but I wasn’t giving close attention to what you 
said.” Ifa teacher will, therefore, be in the habit of 
putting questions to one and another of his scholars 
in just that way, he will either hold his scholars’ 
attention better than the average teacher, or he will 
show his scholars how inattentive they are in the 
habit of being. 

A method of testing and holding attention, which 
has been employed by a teacher who is also a parent, 
in connection with his Bible reading at family prayers, 
has its illustrative value just here. He will say to 
his family at the start: “ Now I want you to give 
attention to the statements of fact in each verse that 
I read.” Then, as he reads, they all look up at him, 
as if they were living for nothing else just then than 
that household service. He reads, say, the story of 
the raising of the widow’s son at Nain, in Luke7: 
11-18, as it comes in the course of daily reading. 
“ And it came to pass the day after, that he went into 
a city called Nain; and many of his disciples went 
with him, and much people.” Having read this verse, 
perhaps with a slight emphasis on its second clause, 
rather than on the clause he is to question about, 
he stops and says: “ You know it is Jesus of whom 
we are reading.” The speaking of these outside 
words, breaks the ringing of the Bible words in the 
ears of the listeners, so that the real attention which 
was given to the reading can be now tested. “ Yes- 
terday, you will remember, we read about the healing 
of the centurion’s servant. Have you any idea how 
long after that event this was?” In three cases out 
of four, not one of the hearers can tell. “ Well, now 
I will read that verse over again, and I want you all 
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to watch, to see if it gives you any hint as to the time 
between these two events.” Then he reads again: 
“And it came to pass the day after.” All of the 
hearers note those words at that reading. But when 
he asks further, “ Who went with Jesus toward Nain?” 
the answer is likely to come back, “ His disciples ;” 
and when he asks the question, “ Was there anybody 
else with him?” he is not likely to have an answer. 
But as he goes on, week after week, with this style of 
reading and questioning, he is training the members 
of his family into a sense of their proneness to be inat- 
tentive, and into a habit of purposeful and enforced 
attention. A similar method in class exercises might 
well be employed to advantage. 

Getting a scholar’s attention isone thing. Holding 
a scholar’s attention is quite another thing. Getting 
attention may be the work of a moment. Holding 
attention. is a continuous and prolonged exercise. A 
scholar’s attention may be caught almost without his 
consent. Its catching is the work of the teacher 
alone. But a scholar’s attention will not long be 
retained by a teacher without his scholar’s intelligent 
acquiescence. The teacher and scholar must work 
together to that end. In this matter, also, however, 
the teacher has a responsibility for the scholar’s 
action ; for unless a teacher is able to induce his schol- 
ar’s co-work with him in the process of teaching, he 
so far fails in a teacher’s mission. But, How tosecure 
a scholar’s co-work in the teaching process, is a ques- 
tion to be treated by itself; even though it is, ina 
sense, included in the question, already treated, How to 
retain the scholars’ attention when once their attention 
is caught. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If a man really wants to find an excuse for drinking 
intoxicating beverages, he can lay hold on Several texts 
of Scripture for fancied comfort in the direction of his 
indulgence. So, indeed, again, if he were wanting 
to justify*himself in polygamy. But if, on the other 
hand, he wants the privilege of letting intoxicating 
drinks alone, and of counting one wife as the full 
measure of a marriage portion, he can find texts enough 
to stay him up in his righteous purpose. A Canada cor- 
respondent just now comes to us with this inquiry : 

Will you kindly, through the Open Letter column, throw a 
little light on Deuteronomy 16: 26 and Proverbs 31:6? The 
words “strong drink” are mentioned eighteen times in the 
Bible, and all the references are at variance with the two cited 
above. How can they be reconciled ? 

Both of the passages referred to are, as we view it, used 
in a figurative sense. One of them says that the Israel- 
ites, in the use of their portion of the prescribed tithes, 
can enjoy themselves as they please, having meats and 
drinks to the full. The other says that wine and strong 
drink are for the depressed and exhausted, rather than 
for those who are already exhilarated. The use of such 
symbolisms as these is common throughout the Old 
Testament. They are based on the customs of the day 
and of the lands of the Bible’s writing. When the Lord 
tells, in Ezekiel 16: 1-14, of his loving care of Jerusalem 
under the guise of a fair virgin, he mentions his gift to 
her of earrings and nose-ringsand many another fashion- 
able trinket of the days of Ezekiel. It would be a fool- 
ish Christian, however, who should argue from this nar- 
ration, in favor of wearing nose-rings at the present time 
as a proof of loving fidelity to God. Frequently, in the 
Old Testament, wine and oil are taken as a symbol of 
richness and plenty, and strong drink as a symbol of 
exhilaration, because these were so considered when and 
where the Old Testament was written. There are per- 
sons, it is true, who try to show that there are two kinds 
of wine spoken of in the Bible, one always with dis- 
approval, and the other with approval ;" but the scholar- 
ship of the world is almost a unit against that theory, 
And, at all events, on any theory of the Bible wine ques- 
tion, it cannot be denied that any Christian has the 
privilege of total abstinence if he prefers to be a total 
abstainer. Nor does it seem to us that there can be any 
real doubt that there is danger in the most carefully 
guarded and moderate use of anything that can intoxi- 
cate. “Look not upon the wine!” is a safe precept out 
of the Old Testament. “Enter not into temptation” is 
a good one out of the New Testament. Either injunc- 

- tion, as we view the case, is practically a Bible command 
to total abstinence—for our own sakes as well as for the 
sake of others ; for our safety and for our is@fuence. 





WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 
BY PROFESSOR STEPHEN G. BARNES. 


The soul goes out to seek itself a home, 

And often finds an open outer door ; 

But inner rooms are barred, and evermore 
The soul must barely lodge, or restless roam, 
Until it turns within to seek a home 

For others, and unbars each envious door 

Long closed to man and God. And evermore 
The soul that welcomes those who restless roam, 
And, like its Lord, is glad to give its best, 

Keeping no inmost room from inmost need, 
Shall find within that Christ who is our Rest; 
Without, the many mansions of the blest: 

All earth and heaven its home in every deed, 

When from the devil Self the soul is freed. 





GOD’S HAND IN THE CONFLICT OF THE 
EARLY CHURCH. 


BY DR. GERHARDT UHLHORN, 
ABBOT oF LoccuM, 
A look into the early history of Christianity, especially 
into its conflict with heathenism, offers more than a 
one-sided view of a patchwork of beliefs. If we look at 


| the moral transformation which the Christians—but a 


little while ago themselves heathens—experienced ; at 
their pure conduct in the midst of the morally corrupted 
heathen world ; at theirunsought brotherly lovein a world 
where every one else hated the other and followed only 
his own interest; at their living hope, their joy in 
endeavor,—the conviction must pervade us, that the 
powers which here control are not the offspring of nat- 
ural human development, but have their source above. 
But even more is the certainty strengthened within us 
that this work is not of man, but of God, when we con- 
sider how God’s wonderful wisdom, centuries in advance, 
prepared the way for the gospel, and so ordered the 
relations of the peoples, and the entire condition of the 
world, that everything should serve for the spread of 
Christianity, and, in its great conflict with the heathen 
world, help it on to victory. 

The Apostle Paul says (Gal. 4: 4), “But when the 
fulness of the time was come, God sent forth his Son 
made of a woman.” Let us once suppose that the Lord 
had appeared only a few centuries earlier; what hin- 
drances would have resisted the outspreading of his king- 
dom! At that time the peoples of the ancient world 
were still shut apart, each by itself, or, when they 
approached each other, it was butin alimited way. The 
nationalities were all as yet unbroken, their commerce 
slight, and slighter yet their exchange of thought, hin- 
dered by the difference of language, but still more by 
their wholly different ways of thinking. How at that 
time was a messenger of the gospel to come to Rome? 
and when he had come, who would have understood him 
there? The conception of a kingdom of God embracing 
all peoples without distinction, would at that time have 
been utterly beyond the grasp of a Greek or a Roman. 
It would have rebounded from the (as yet) quite unbroken, 
proud national consciousness, as a stream that strikes 
upon a rock. Uncomprehended would have remained 
the preaching of the One God and Creator of the world, 
so long as their hearts clung to the gods of their fathers ; 
and still more uncomprehended the preaching of redemp- 
tion, so long as no idea of aredemption was yet awakened. 

But how different had everything of this kind become, 
when the apostles went forth from Jerusalem with the good 
message! All the peopiesabout the Mediterranean were 
now included within the one Roman empire, and within 
this empire was developed a peaceful commerce, such as 
the ancient world had never known. Upon excellently 
maintained roads one could travel from one end of the 
vast stretch to the other; the seas were safe; no limita- 
tions hindered the exchange either of wares or of thoughts 
and ideas. One need only cast a glance over the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles of Paul, to see of what 
significance all this was. How much is said there about 
traveling. We meet the witnesses of the new message 
of salvation now in Jerusalem, now in Rome, now in 
Ephesus and Corinth, now in Antioch. It might almost 
be said that Christianity is an itimerantreligion. It fol- 
lows, in its route of conquest, the military plan which 
Rome had laid out for its own conquests. The large 
cities upon these roads formed its first points of occu- 
pancy, from whence to gain also the circumjacent coun- 
try. Then it was easy for the messengers of the gospel 
to make themselves understood everywhere. Greek was 
everywhere understood. Paul could preach in Rome 
as he had preached in Ephesus and Corinth; and the 
Epistles which he wrote in the Greek language were 





read in Rome just as well as in Greece. The language 
of the church in Rome continued to be Greek until 
within the third century. There were, of course, no 
printing-presses, but the swarms of slaves, who wrote 
from dictation, replaced them to a certain extent. Books 
were less dear than to-day. This also must have fur- 
thered the rapid spread of new conceptions. 

Weightier still than all these particular items is the 
fact that there was developed in the Roman empire a 
universal spirit, which wrought in advance of the uni- 
versal spirit of Christianity. The separate nationalities 
went down; over them arose a commonwealth; the dif- 
ferent peoples of the broad empire were fused together. 
Greek as well as Gaul, Oriental as well as Roman born, 
began to conceive of themselves as members of one 
community; the very thought that all men as men are 
brothers, was now no longer quite strange to the heathen. 

The universal spirit of the Roman empire prefigures 
the universal spirit of the Church. To that is added an 
ever stronger advancing monotheistic feeling in the 
heathen world. Under the influence of the Platonic, 
and more especially of the Stoic philosophy, there 
begins a concentration of polytheism about monotheism. 
Not only in the educated classes is this to be remarked ; 
the feeling takes hold of the middle and lower classes 
likewise. The old gods are suffered to hold their place, 
and are still worshiped as before; but back of them, and 
above them, is imagined a mysterious, unknown Some- 
thing. That is not Christian monotheism ; it is something 
altogether different; but yet this generation must 
be incomparably more accessible to the preaching of 
the One God, who made heaven and earth, than its 
predecessors, to whom Zeus and Apollo, Juno and 
Vesta, were still individual deities. Even the children 
of this age, too, begin readily to mistrust their gods, 
and to be in doubt of them. The spread of ever new 
cults, the grasping after ever new gods, proves for cer- 
tain that the old ones are no longer in position to satisfy 
the heart. A longing after redemption has grown up. 
People begin to feel that they need a redemption, and 
they ask where it is to be found. For truly the beauty- 
gods of Greece and the state-gods of Rome offer 
nothing to the wretched heart. More, indeed, was 
offered by the religions of the East, which, with their 
gloomy cults, all hinged upon death and redemption 
from death. Already the Greek and Roman cease to 
pray to Baal and Adonis; already the refined Roman 
accompanies the processions of the Egyptian Isis, sistrum 
in hand, and stands barefoot the whole night through, in 
her temple, to atone for his sins; already there spreads 


‘an army of the mysterious cult of the Persian light-god 


Mithra. A strong return-stream of Oriental conceptions 
and Oriental cults sets in towards the Occident; and this 
return-stream, also, must help prepare the course for 
Christianity,—which also came from the Orient. In the 
happier times, when the Parthenon was built in Athens, 
and in Rome was erected the yet far statelier struc- 
ture of the Roman Republic, mankind, contented with 
the present, lived only for the present, and for the pres- 
ent life. That, also, has become otherwise. The present 
life appears to many already as a vale of sorrow. They 
look away to the Beyond; they ask: What will then be, 
when death closes the doors of the Here? Is there a 
Beyond? Is there an immortality, a life after death? 
Here the old religions offered no certainty ; at most, the 
outlook upon a joyless existence in the realm of the 
shades. The heathen are they who have no hope, says 
the apostle (Eph. 2:12). So they long after a new 
revelation, which shall bring the certainty. “Would 
only that God would appear and bring the truth to this 
poor soul!” we read upon a tombstone of the time of the 
Cresars. 

What an impression must it have made, when to this 
feeling there echoed the preaching: This longed-for God 
has appeared in Christ Jesus; in him is to be found redemp- 
tion, and resurrection, and eternal life. In truth the full- 
ness of the time had now come. God had suffered the 
heathen to go their own ways. Now they have arrived 
at the point; all their own endeavor and doing are proved 
to be nothing and vain, in spite of all the glory of Greece 
and Rome; and thus are they enabledyo hear the gospel, 
which begins with the saying: “ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

We can now turn in the other direction, and say, As 
not earlier, so also not ‘later, could the Lord have 
appeared. Only some two centuries later, and the down- 
fall of the ancient world, the downfall of religion, of 
morals, of the whole social structure, would have been 
so far advanced, that for the gospel no fastening-point, for 
the founding of the Church no ground, could any longer 
have been found. If the new were to replace the old, it 
must have been at hand as the old began to crumble; it 
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could not put off its appearing until the old were wholly 
removed, It would then have found not only an empty 
world, but something even worse than the former—and, so 
to speak, the desert—heathenism ; a heathenism restored, 
in many respects revivified, but still fanatical. 

This process of restoration was actually accomplished 
by the end of thesecond century. In place of the frivo- 
lous unbelief of the time of the first Caesars, there comes 
superstition; all the gods are confounded together, and 
the barbarian gods of the Orient are worshiped along 
with those of Olympus; people seek for assurances, 
and hope for regeneration, through the horrid Krio- 
bolia and Taurobolia, or through initiations and mys- 
teries of the most varied sorts; all manners of magic 
take their hearts prisoner; they hearken again to 
oracles and conjure the dead, prophets and wonder- 
workers go about and proclaim new gods ; and the whole 
makes, finally, a new philosophy, the neo-Platonism. 
Even the educated are charmed, and esteem it as the 
true wisdom, a wisdom much higher than the poor sim- 
ple Christian faith, as the direct way to beholding the 
Divine. From thecircles of this restored heathenism there 
were to spring up first the greater number of the deadly 
enemies of Christianity ; its literary adversaries, as Celsus 
and Porphyry ; its bloody persecutors, Galerius and Dio- 
cletian. To these circles belonged also the latest repre- 
sentatives of heathenism; those who, like Libanius and 
Hypatia, still held fast to it when the cross had come at 
length to be the standard of victory; or those who, like 
Julian, dreamed evermore of a restoration of heathenism. 

From all this we can form an estimate of what 
would have become of Christianity, if it had appeared 
only two centuries later. It would have found no place. 
The space fur it would have been occupied beforehand ; 
and it would have found no want to supply among men 
contented with the new heathenisni, in which they 
thought they possessed all they craved. No, Christianity 
must be already at hand when the want arises, and before 
it is falsely satisfied. Christianity must, when this 
restored fanatical heathenism arises, already be so far 
advanced in strength as to be a match for it. It is com- 
mon to represent the religious life of the heathen, at the 
advent of Christianity, as having already completely 
fallen away ; and to state that no one any longer actually 
believed in the old gods. That is erroneous. Chris- 
tianity did not so easily obtain its victory. The lowest 
depth of unbelief lay in the times of the decaying repub- 
lic. Augustus, little as he himself believed in the old 
religion, had already busied himself to restore again the 
forms of worship, with the right intention of strengthen- 
ing his rule therewith; and the times of the Flavian 
imperial family were anything but unbelieving. 

What is told of the prevailing unbelief, also, is, 
for the most part, true only of the higher classes. 
The widespread mass of the people still held fast 
to their gods, and served them zealously. How much 
power to live the old belief still possessed, is proved 
sufficiently by its power of reproduction. In the time 
of the Csars it still brought. forth a succession of 
new gods and new cults; especially the god who now 
forces all other gods into the background, the Cesar-god, 
and the cult which more and more becomes the general 
cult of all the united natioas of the Roman empire, the 
Cesar-cult, The genius of the Roman people had been 
always before revered; now there comes in its place the 
genius of Ceesar, and soon the person of Cesar himself. In 
place of the Capitol, the Palatine becomes the central 
point of Rome, Cesar’s images areeverywhere erected ; 
in Delphi they stand beside the old gods. Cvesar’s tem- 
ples arise everywhere; to be Cesar’s priests, is esteemed 
a high honor ; and on the birthdays of the Cesar, and on 
the day of his accession as emperor, the people go as pil- 
grims in throngs to the temple, to scatter incense before 
Cesar’s image; they inwreathe and illuminate their 
houses, and celebrate in the theatre,—all in order to 
honor him who now causes himself to be called “ Lord 
and God.” Wondrous trumpet tones here meet one who 
meditates even only a defense of Christianity: at the 
same time that in Bethlehem He is born who is “ Lord 
and God” (John 20: 28), there sits on the throne in 
Rome a man gg “ Lord and God;” and while the whole 
orb of the earth is preparing to render divine worship to 
this man sitting as god, from Jerusalem there goes forth, 
as the sum of the new belief—as bringing salvation and 
faithfulness—the ery, “ Jesus is Lord!” (Phil. 2:11; 
1 Cor, 12:3). Here Christianity must encounter the 
Roman state; here there can be no retreat, but inevitable 
conflict for life and death. 

The Romans were, towards all other religions, in the 
highest degree tolerant. Dut we must well consider 
wherein lay the ground of this tolerance, and where this 
tolerance accordingly must have its limits. We are only 





too apt to represent the old religions, in accordance with 
the views of to-day. For us, religion is first belief and 
then form of worship. The old religion was only, or prac- 
tically only, a form of worship. What a man believed 
was to the Romans quite indifferent, so long as he took 
part in the formal worship; and piety in the eyes of the 
Romans was only the dutiful performance of the religious 
ceremonies. When the Roman came to Greece or to 
the Orient, he made no objection to partake in the reli- 
gious worship of the country, and likewise the Greek or 
the Oriental, when he came to Rome, took part in the 
ceremonies at the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus or of 
any other god. If he did that, then he might believe 
what he would of his country’s gods, and serve them as 
he pleased. Nobody troubled himself about that. Alto- 
gether otherwise, however, must the Roman rulers have 
regarded a religion whose confessors utterly declined to 
take part in the worship, who refused to call the Cesar 
“ Lord and God,” and to make offering to him, and who 
called another Lord and God, and worshiped him as such. 
There tolerance had its end. Such a religion fell imme- 
diately among the forbidden foreign cults, of which 
many had already been put down as dangerous to the 
commonwealth; and its confessors became guilty of 
treason and sacrilege, and thus also criminals worthy of 
death. In fact, the Roman state could not endure Chris- 
tianity ; as soon as it knew the nature of this new reli- 
gion, it must proceed against it. 

What indeed would have become of Christianity and 
the young church, if this had been the case at the start? 
But as the gardener does not expose the newly planted 
tender flower to the burning rays of the sun, but puts it 
for a while in the shade, or under a protecting shelter, 
until it has put forth roots and grown strong, even so did 
God deal with the young Church. The shelter which 
must protect it, must against its will protect it, was 
Judaism. The Romans at the beginning took the Chris- 
tians for a kind of Jews, for a Jewish sect; and so long 
as they knew not how to discriminate between Judaism 
and Christianity, the latter shared in the legal protec- 
tion which the former enjoyed in the Roman empire. 
Yea more, as formerly Moses was reared at the Egyptian 
court, and the Egyptians themselves must shelter and 
rear him who was thereafter to free Israel out of their 
hand, so must Rome itself at the start hold its sheltering 
hand over Christianity. Under the legal protection of 
the Roman state it took its first steps; the Roman rule 
protected it against its nearest and bitterest enemies, the 
Jews. When the Jews in Corinth rose against Paul, 
the Roman proconsul took him under his protection ; 
when in Jerusalem they stirred up everything to kill the 
hated man, he was conducted to Cesarea under the pro- 
tection of the Roman arms, and the appeal to his rights 
of citizenship protected him then, so that he should not 
be delivered up to his enemies. Rome itself must help, 
in its first breath, that Christianity which afterwards it 
strove in vain with fire and sword to destroy. 

Until after the beginning of the second century, the 
Church remained under the shelter of Judaism, and as 
a presumably Jewish sect enjoyed the protection of the 
state. Only once was this peaceful condition roughly 
broken in upon. In order to divert from himself the 
accusation of the burning of Rome, Nero seized upon 
the Christians, and in the imperial gardens they must 
give light to festivities, smeared with pitch and tar on 
stakes of resinous wood, as torches, while the emperor 
in gay attire drove about in his carriage amid the rejoic- 
ing of the people. Rome, by this first persecution, had 
given out the intimation that Christianity was not to be 
endured, that it must be annihilated as something hos- 
tile to mankind. The heathen also were to know what 
they had to expect from the Christians,—silent endur- 
ance, which nevertheless is at last to conquer and pre- 
vail. The Neronian persecution is the fiery entrance- 
gate of the heroic time of Christianity, the augury of its 
conflict and its victory. ; 

In this also we see the hand of God, who so planned 
and guided, that even Nero, the bloodthirsty matricide, 
should open the dance of Christian persecution—a fore- 
warning example to all who should come after him—in 
which it was permitted that so many noble Christians, 
with the apostles Paul and Peter, should fall as offerings 
to the bloody humor of this tyrant, leaving such blood- 
marks after them as a brilliant prototype of heroic suf- 
fering and a pledge of final victory. 

Nero doubtless persecuted the Christians as Christians. 
The fact is somewhat enigmatical in a time when other- 


‘| wise the Romans knew not to distinguish the Chris- 


tians from the Jews. To Nero some one must have said 
it in his youth, that the Christians were something dif- 
ferent from the Jews; and we can at least presume who 





tion to Judaism, if, indeed, she was not a Jewish prose- 
lyte; and the Jewish hate certainly would not have 
recoiled from such a step. Thus it is made clear, also, 
that the recognition of the individuality of Christianity 
as a separate religion, dates back of this, forty years. The 
Neronian persecution was not continued, though, perhaps, 
it extended beyond the city of Rome. Up to the end of 
the first century the Christians were again considered as 
Jews, and still had peace under the shelter of Judaism. 

Then for the first time came to Roman toleration the 
knowledge of Christianity’s individuality; and from 
that instant onward every Christian was, by Roman law, 
worthy of death. But not even yet did it amount to a 
general persecution. We must not forget the immense 
extent of the empire, and the little centralization therein. 
The governors ruled in the separate provinces very inde- 
pendently, and in their hands lay the first steps of proce- 
dure againstthe Christians. Trajan regulated the matter 
generally so that the Christians were not sought out, 
and that anonymous accusations were not to be received ; 
but the accused, if they did not renounce Christianity 
by offering, were to be punished with death. Thus the 
Christians lived thereafter continually under the sword 
It needed only an accusation, and if they abode firm in 
the faith, their death-sentence was sealed. But not 
everywhere were accusers to be found; not everywhere 
did the governors pursue them with the same severity. 
If a persecution broke out in one province, in another 
they had peace; if one governor raged against them 
with fire and sword, another let them slip through his 
fingers ; if the church was oppressed here, it could spread 
all the freer, grow all the thriftier, there. The situation 
of the Christians was always hard, and much faith was 
needed, too, to bear it. They must still remember that 
the sword that hung over their heads could at any instant 
fall; that it only needed some shameless fellow to go off 
and testify against them, and it all was over with them. 
Continually, now here, now there, individuals were exe- 
cuted with the sword, thrown to the beasts, tortured, 
and slain. But God’s hand still kept the young tree, so 
that the storm was, not too mighty, not too Jasting or 
wide-spread; so that not till after the tree had had its 
century’s time to take root and spread its branches, should 
the storm of general and systematic persecution, aimed 
at the annihilation of Christianity, break loose. 

Thus see we everywhere the hand of the Lord, and thus 
must we with the Psalmist (Psa. 92:6) cry out: “O Lord, 
how great are thy works! and thy thoughts are very deep.” 
But truly the Psalmist must also add: “A brutish man 
knoweth not; neither doth a fool understand this.” Only 
they who in faith look into the history of the Church,— 
they see God’s hand, and are in faith made strong. Our 
faith is the victory which has overcome the world. 

Hannover, Germany. 





THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 
BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Twenty-one times does the word “angel” occur in 
the book of the Acts. This fact alone justifies us in 
making the doctrine of angels the subject of a distinct 
meditation. The field is immense; we can do scarcely 
more than enter it. Let us confine ourselves to a single 
point,—the ministry of good angels. We will pursue 
a chronological order. 

And, first, the ministry of angels in the past. Nor 
can we do better here than simply to cite some scriptural 
instances. For example: It was through the ministry 
of angels that Hagar was found in the wilderness, and 
promised the birth of Ishmael; that Lot was delivered 
from the doom of Sodom; that Isaac was rescued from 
Abraham’s knife; that Jacob’s name was changed into 
Israel; that Moses was commissioned to deliver his 
people; that Israel was guided through the Red Sea 
and the desert into the promised land; that the law was 
ordained on Sinai; that Balaam was arrested in his 
perverse way ; that Gideon was commissioned to deliver 
the Hebrews from the Midianites; that the birth o1 
Samson was foretold; that seventy thousand were 
smitten with pestilence in the time of David ; that Elijah 
was fed under the broom-shrub ; that one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand Assyrians were slain in one night ; 
that Shadrach and Meshach and Abednego were 
delivered out of the fiery furnace; that the prophecy 01 
the Seventy Weeks was made to Daniel ; that the birth 
of John the Baptist was foretold to Zacharias; that the 
great annunciation was made to Mary; that the advent 
of the Saviour was announced to the shepherds; that 
Joseph was warned against Herod and against Archelaus; 
that Jesus was ministered unto at the close of the three- 
fold temptation and in Gethsemane; that the great 
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that the ministering women were comforted with the 
evangel of the resurrection ; that the prison doors of the 
apostles were opened; that Philip was bidden to go 
toward the south unto the way that goeth down from 
Jerusalem unto Gaza; that Cornelius was directed to 
send for Peter; that Peter was delivered out of prison ; 
that Flerod was smitten in the midst of his blasphemy ; 
that Paul was cheered in his shipwreck; that John 
was vouchsafed glimpses of New Jerusalem. In fact, 
the Bible from beginning to end is radiant with angels. 

And as it was in the past, so it is to-day. Angels are 
still supernatural ministers of God, executing his will 
alike in the physical and spiritual worlds. Alas! the 
Church, in her just recoil from the pretensions of spirit- 
ualism, and in her just recognition of sense-tests in the 
domain of physics, has too often been tempted into a 
practical denial of spirit-powers, virtually saying with 
the ancient Sadducee that there is no angel. Let her 
beware lest, in denying that there are angels, she also 
with the ancient Sadducee denies that there is either 
resurrection or cpirit. 
angels? It does not follow that because they are invisi- 
ble, they are therefore, according to our scientific sense- 
tests, unreal or inoperative. In fact, it is the invisible 
things which are the most.real. Did any human being 
ever see the Holy Spirit? Yet what Christian doubts 
his existence? Were our spiritual eyes open, as were the 
eyes of Elisha’s servant at Dothan, doubtless we would 
see all around us horses and chariots of fire circling to 
protect us. I believe that angels wait on us as truly as 
they ever waited on Abraham, or Jacob, or Moses, or 
Elijah, or Mary, or Jesus himself. The medisval 
painters were fond of filling the background of the 
Infancy with countless angels; the representation, 
though literally false, was morally true. I believe that 
angels are still a part of Heaven’s mediatorial economy ; 
still ascending and descending upon the Son of man; 
still encamping around them that fear the Lord, and 
delivering them; still rejoicing over repenting sinners ; 
still bearing the spirits of the redeemed to Abraham’s 
bosom; in brief, still ministering spirits, sent forth to min- 
ister to the heirs of salvation. 


“ And is there care in heaven? And is there love 
(in heavenly spirits to these creatures bace, 
That may compassion of their evils move ? 
There is: else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts. But, oh, th’ exceeding grace 
Of Lighest God that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked men, to serve his wicked foe, 
“Tow oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succor us that succor want! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skeys, like flying pursuivant, 
Against fowle fiends to ayd us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant: 
And all for love and nothing for reward: 
Oh, why should Heavenly God to man have such regard.” 


Lastly, the time is coming when angels shall again 
serve as the visible ministers of God, executing his pur- 
poses. As the first advent was ushered in by an “ over- 
ture of angels,” so shall be the second. The Son of 
man will come in his own glory, and in the glory of the 
Father, and in the glory of the holy angels, Then, in 
the harvest of the world, he will send forth his angel- 
reapers; and they shall sever the wicked from among 
the righteous, gathering out of his kingdom all them 
that do iniquity, and gathering together his elect from 
the four winds, from the uttermost part of the earth to 
the uttermost part of heaven. Then shall be fulfilled, 
ina sense which the Church has never yet seen, the 
Lord’s own saying at the beginning of his public 
ministry: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye shall see 
the heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of man.” God grant 
that every one of us may confess him before men; so 
that in the day of his revelation he also shall confess us 
before the angels of God. 





OUR JOACHIMS. 
BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN, 


Luther had a wonderful gift of crystalizing into a 
single sentence truth which should evermore shine 
there, flashing its light into our eyes to-day, when his 
more elaborately wrought out teaching stands, perhaps, 
unread upon our shelves. 

Such a sentence is the one about prayer, when he 
says: “ I have so much work to do to-day, that I cannot 
get through with less than three hours’ prayer!” How 
much this means! And how its truth, weighted with the 





experience of a life like Luther’s, holds and constrains 
us, when, onsome hurried, flustered day, we feel inclined 
to limit our prayer time. 

A like jewel is his hot condemnation of sectarianism: | 
“Why do you call yourselves Lutherans, you Chris- 
tians? Who and what is Luther? Was Luther crucified 
for you?” : 

And in a different form, but filled with the same fiery | 
intensity, is his ejaculation to the medal of the Elector | 
of Brandenburg, stirring our dull consciences, and 
challenging many a talent hid in anapkin. His biogra- 
pher tells many a story of his liberality ; of his fear lest | 
he should harbor the sin of covetousness ; of large gifts | 


} 





' that left little behind; and among them, this: he was | 


What though we do not see; 


applied to on one occasion for a contribution to some 
| charitable undertaking, but, upon consulting with his 
wife, found himself bare of even the smallest sum that 
/ could be given away: going to a drawer where lay his 
( beautiful gold medal of Joachim, given him by the 
| Elector himself, he cried: “ What art thou doing there, 
Joachim? Dost thou not see how idle thou art? Come 
out, and make thyself useful!” and seizing the medal, 
he gave it as his contribution to the object in question. 

Is there not in our possession some idle Joachim that 
might come out and go to work? 

I know a family from which has been taken by death, 
in quick succession, several grown sons and daughters. 
Their books and clothes are locked away in chests and 
drawers, for the moth and rust, because those who are 
left cannot bear to think of anybody else touching what 
was once used by the beloved dead. And yet those 
things might be doing good somewhere. 

A bright young girl, whose rare musical talent was 
the pleasure of all her friends, was, years ago, plunged 
into sudden grief, and in her passionate sorrow refused 
to touch her piano or organ, saying she could never 
open them again. Years passed, during which her 
sweet gift was unused; but there came a time when 
God’s spirit touched her with a desire for more entire 
consecration, and out came this idle Joachim, making 
her once more a song-bird,—one who never slighted an 
opportunity to please or profit young and old. 

There lives to-day, in a part of the country where 
books are comparatively scarce, a dear invalid whose 
library contains several thousand volumes. There is 
not an idle Joachim among them! By mail, and by 
express, and by private messenger, they go forth; and if 
they come back the worse for wear, she submits cheer- 
fully, because of what they have accomplished. 

Let us search our homes, and our unused hours, and 
our several aptitudes for this or that kind of work, and 
eall forth to glad service these idle Joachims, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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DOWN BY THE BROOK. 
BY WILLIS B. ALLEN. 


Johnny was cross, to begin with. It was one of those 
days when everything seemed to go wrong with him, as 
the pouting lips and the two little up-and-down wrinkles 
between his eyebrows plainly told. He had just finished 
sawing and splitting the small pile of wood which he 
was required to provide every day, and, throwing down 
his hatchet, he stood in the open door of the low shed, 
looking off over the sunny field, where the apple-trees 
were like great bunches of mayflowers, and the grass 
bent in long ripples before the light breeze. 

But the sunshine and the fragrance of the blossoms, 
and the busy whir of the bees overhead, were nothing 
to Johnny. At least, he thought they were nothing. 
Really, I have no doubt that it was the loveliness ot 
everything about him that made him resolve to take a 
walk down through the orchard to the pasture beyond. 
So he started off slowly, with head down, kicking with 
his feet through the thick grass, and letting the dande- 
lion heads knock against his stout little boots. He was 
very unhappy, as cross people always are. A wise man 
once said that it would be the hardest punishment that 
any one could possibly have,—to be always cross with 
somebody ! 

Well, it wasn’t long before Johnny reached the bot- 
tom of the field, and climbed over the bars that sepa- 
rated it from the sheep-pasture. Then it was but a few 
steps to the banks of the little trout-brook, now rippling 
gaily over its stones, now gliding smoothly among tall 
meadow-grasses and clumps of blue and white violets. 
He found a shady spot under a tall pine, and flung 
himself down upon the ground, where the velvety 
mosses and soft pine needles made a dainty bronze-green 
rug, scented with all sorts of delicious, woodsey odors. 








Then he began to think over his troubles, It is won- 
derful how big a trouble will sometimes seem, if you 
keep looking at that and nothing else; just as a pebble, 
held close to your eye, is broad enough to hide the 
whole sky. 

“ Miserable old wood!” Johnny muttered to himself. 
“ Just ’s if they hadn’t got enough without my chopping 
that pile every day! I wish I lived in the city, where, 
Aunt Maria says, they buy the wood all split.” 

The brook laughed gaily, the pine boughs swayed to 
and fro, and sang strange, dreamy songs, as if they were 
rocking the baby breezes asleep in their green cradles ; 
a sparrow alighted on a juniper bush near by, and 
chanted over and over again a little hymn of his own 
composing. But Johnny went on thinking crossly: 
“TI might have some fun if I didn’t have to go to schoo! 
way down t’ the corner; ’n the breakfast was all cold 
this mornin’, -vhen I got up,—I sh’d think they might 
’v’ kept it warm. Wish that botherin’ sun wouldn’t 
keep shinin’ right into my eyes!” 

He was coming down to smaller and smaller troubles, 
you see ; but he only held them the oloser, so they seemed 
just as great as the rest. Still the pine and the brook 
and the sparrow, and a few stray bees, down by the 
violets, kept singing together, singing—singing—what ! 
were Johnny’s ears sharper than ever before, that he 
could hear the very words of their song? There was no 
mistake about it. The brook now looked like a little 
child with sparkling eyes, always running, leaping, 
dancing away, but every moment back again in the 
same place. Her long, dark hair, entwined with violets, 
floated about her feet, and over her wee, white hands, 
which she clapped merrily, singing as she did so, “I’m 
happy, I’m happy, I’m happy! Down from the moun- 
tains and up through the meadows,—in and out,—in and 
out,—over the pebbles and over the sand, past the great 
mountains and all through the land,—sunshine 
and showers, and fernies and flowers,—off to the sea— 
free—free—”’ Here she was interrupted by a soft 
murmur, which Johnny at first thought wag the sound 
of the sea itself, with its waves breaking upon the shore 
as he had once seen them at the ’Port, ten miles away. 
But no, it was directly overhead. 

“ Joy to the world, joy to the world!” The words 
came softly through the shadowy boughs of the pine. 
“T grow and I grow, and look up to the sky, where the 
moon sails past and the white clouds fly; I’m happy, 
happy, happy!” 

The unpleasant little wrinkles were quite gone from 
Johnny’s forehead. He listened eagerly. This time it 
was the breeze. 

“Peace, peace, peace,” it whispered ; “TI nestle by day 
in the white lamb’s fleece ; but away and away I fly in 
the night, quick,’oh ! quick ; to the weary and sick, I bring 
delight, with my cooling breath. Peace, peace, in life 
and in death, and I’m happy—happy.” 

Johnny’s eyes were moist. Had he always been liv- 
ing among these beautiful, loving creatures, and not 
known them! And had he really felt cross and miser- 
able? His troubles faded out of sight, and the sunlight 
seemed to shine into him, until he felt as if good, happy 
thoughts were growing up like the blue and white violets. 
Then he heard, once more, a clear, sweet voice, with a 
liquid trill in it, close beside him. It began like the rest: 

“Tm happy, happy! He watches us all ; so we never 
can fall unless He is near; so we never can fear. Iknow 
what He meant, so I am content—content.” 

Johnny turned his head quickly. Yes, it was the spar- 
row, his little dappled breast throbbing, and his bright 
face turned toward the blue sky. At the same moment, 
the music in his song seemed to overflow and cover up 
the words, and the little brown bird was chanting the 
same simple hymn Johnny had heard so many times, 
just at sunset. 

The boy sprang to his feet. There was the brook, rip- 
pling over its bright pebbles as gaily as ever; the breeze 
and the pine were singing overhead, but not a word 
could he understand. He laughed gleefully to himself, 
however, as he rubbed his eyes a little, and started for 
the bars. 

“T know what they’re singing,” he said to himself, 
“and, perhaps, sometimes the music won’t be so loud, so 
that I can hear the words again.” 

The next day his mother came out to the shed where 
Johnny was working away manfully at his pile of sweet- 
smelling birch sticks, his hatchet keeping time, as it rose 
and fell, to a queer little buzzy kind of tune, which he 
was humming to himself. When she stroked his brown 
hair, and asked him what he was singing, he hold her 
what had happened down by the brook, and added, “I 
was just trying to see what the bees’ song would have 
been like, if I had stopped to listen,” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1883.] 





1. April 1.—S8imon the Sorcerer 


2. April 8.—Philip and the Ethlopian.. 


& April 16.—Saul's Conversion........... 


4. April 22.—Saul Preaching Christ..... 


6& April 20.+Peter Working Miracles 





6. May 6.— Peter Preaching to the Gentiles..... 


7. May 13.—The Spread of the Gospel 


8. May 20.—Herod and Peter............ 
9. May 27.—Paul and Barnabas in Cyprus............. 


10. June 3.—At Antioch. 










Acts 12: 1-17 
svecubbercete Acts 13: spa 





LL. June 10.—At Loonlum and LYBtra, ......-cccccrccecemrerreensereeereees Acts 14: 1-18 


12. June 17.—End of First Missionary 
13. June “A. —Review. 


TOURS ..0.00.000ceneereneees Acts 14: 19-2 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, MAY 20, 1883. 


Tirte: HEROD 
LESSON 


(Acts 12; 


COMMON VERSION. 

1, Now about that time Herod 
the king stretched forth his hands 
to vex certain of the church. 

2. And he killed James the 
brother of John with the sword. 

8. And because he saw it pleased 
the Jews, he proceeded further to 
take Peter also. (Then were the 
days of unleavened bread.) 

4. And when he had apprehen- 
ded him, he put Aim in prison, 
and delivered him to four 
quaternions of soldiers to keep 
him; intending after Easter to 
bring him forth to the people. 

5. Peter therefore was kept in 
prison: but prayer was made 
without ceasing of the church 
unto God for him. 

6. And when Herod would have 
brought him fogth, the same night 
Peter was sleeping between two 
soldiers, bound with two chains: 
and the keepers before the door 
kept the prison. 

7. And, behold, the angel of 
the Lord came upon him, and a 
light shined in the prison: and 
he smote Peter on the side, and 
raised him up, saying, Arise up 
quickly. And his chains fell off 
from hie hands. 

8. And the angel gaid unto him, 
Gird thyself, and bind on thy 
sandals; and so he did. And he 
saith unto him, Cast thy garment 
about thee, and follow me. 

9 And he went out, and 
followed him; and wist not that 
it was true which was done by 
the angel; but thought he saw a 
vision, 

10. When they were past the 
first and the second ward, they 
came unto the iron gate that 
leadeth unto the city; which 
opened to them of his own 
accord: and they went out, and 
passed on through one street; 
and forthwith the angel departed 
from him, 

11, And when Peter was come 
to himself, he said, Now I know 
of a surety, that the Lord hath 
sent his angel, and hath delivered 
me out of the hand of Herod, and 
from all the expectation of the 
people of the Jews. 

12, And when he had con- 
sidered the thing, he came to the 
house of Mary the mother of 
John, whose surname was Mark; 
where many were gathered 
together praying. 

18. And as Peter knocked at the 
door of the gate, a damsel came 
to hearken, named Rhoda. 

14. And when she knew Peter's 
voice, she opened not the gate for 
gladness, but ran ia, and told 
how Peter stood before the gate. 

15. An@ they said unto her, 
Thou art mad. But she con- 
stantly affirmed that it was even 
so. Then said they, It is his 
angel. 

16. But Peter continued knock- 
ing: and when they had opened 
the deor, and saw him, they were 
astonished. 

17. But he, beekoning unto 
them with the hand te hold their 
peace, declared unto them how 
the Lord had brought him out of 
the prison. And he said, Go 
shew these things unto James, 
and te the brethren. And he 
departed, and weat into another 


piace, 





AND PETER. 
TEXT. 


1-17.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now about that time Herod 
the king put forth his hands to 
afflict certain of the church. 

2 And he killed James the 
brother of John with the 

8 sword, And when he saw that 
it pleased the Jews, he 
proceeded to seize Peter also. 
And those were the days of un- 

4 leavened bread. And when he 
had taken him, he put him in 
prison, and delivered him to 
four quaternions of soldiers to 
guard him; intending after the 
Passover to bring him forth to 

5 the people. Peter therefore 
was kept in the prison: but 
prayer was made earnestly of 

6 the church unto God for him. 
And when Herod was aboutto 
bring him forth, the same night 
Peter was sleeping between two 
soldiers,bound with twochains: 
and guards before the door kept 

7 the prison. And behold an an- 
gel of the Lord stood by him, 
and a light shined in the cell : 
and he smote Peter on the side, 
and awoke him, saying, Rise 
up quickly. And his chains 

8 fell off from his hands. And 
the angel said unto him, Gird 
thyself, and bind on thy 
sandals. And he didso. And 
he saith unto him, Cast thy 
garment about thee, and follow 

9me. And he went out, and 
followed ; and he wist not that 
it was true which was done ! by 
the angel, but thought he saw 

10 avision. And when they were 
past the first-and the second 
ward, they came unto the iron 
gate that leadeth into the city ; 
which opened to them of its 
own accord: and they went 
out, and passed on through one 


LESSON PLAN. 


. J Power through Falth and Fidelity to 
Toric oF THE Quanren: { Christ the Saviour. 


Lesson ToPic: The Angel of Christ: 
1. Imprisoned by the King, v. 1-5. 
Lesson OUTLINE: | 2. Delivered by an Angel, v. 6-11. 
3. Among the Believers, v. 12-17. 
Go.tpen Text: The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear him.—Paa. 34: 7. 
Darty Home Reapryes: 
M.—Psa. 34: 1-17. The angel of the Lord delivering. 
T. —Psa, 91: 1-16. The angels charge over men. 
W.—Gen. 19: 12-22, The angels delivering Lot. 
T. —Dan. 8: 19-30. The angel delivering Shadrach. 
F. —Dan. 6: 16-28. The angel delivering Daniel. 
$. —Acts 5: 17-82. The angel delivering the apostles. 
$.—Heb.1:1-14. The angels, ministering spirits. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. IMPRISONED BY THE KING. 
1, James Killed : 
He killed James the brother of John with the sword. 
Oeucn?, indeed ye shall drink (Matt. 20 : 23). 


Jehoiakim the mas | who slew him (Jer. 26 : 23). 
All that would live godly . . shall suffer persecution (2 Tim. 3 : 12). 


ll. Peter imprisoned : 
Saw that it pleased the Jews, he proceeded to seize Peter. 


To gain favor with the Jews, Felix left Paul in bonds (Acts 24 : 27). 
Loved the glo of men more than the Bor ok God aaa 12: 43). 
Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee 

ill. The Church Praying : 

Prayer was made earnestly of the church unto God for him. 
If two of shall agree . . . it shall be done for them oe 18: 19). 
They oug 6 olvare fo ae to pray, * and not to faint (Luke 18 : 1). 

Whether one member su ereth, all the members suffer (1 Cor. 12 : 26). 
Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with them (Heb. 13: 8). 

1. The Church may expect to be attacked by its enemies, so long as 
it has any enemies ~ this world. 

2. The Church often has had to sustain the loss of leaders, who 
seemed to be almost indispensable. 

8. The Church hag had to learn that God will not always interfere 
to save his servants from death—that one’s death may be of more 
service than his life. 

4. ane Church often has had to suffer from those who attacked it, 

mp) — curry favor with others. 

5. The urch has been taught that many a seeming calamit Bins 
turned out to be a en ye | signally manifesting the Lath ee 

6. The Church has found that prayer is its best weapon in 
with persecution. 


7. The Church has found through prayer that God could overcome 
the enemies whom it was too weak to encounter. 


II. DELIVERED BY AN ANGEL 
1. The Apostle Sleeping : 
Was sleeping between two soldiers, bound with two chains. 

Keep him in wh ot ge peace whose mind is stayed on thee a 26 : 8). 

Fee perth of pd oe ag passeth all cise hee oie (Phil. 4: 7). 

both lay me down in peace, and sleep (Psa. 

ll. The Apostle Roused : 

Anangel .. . smote Peter . . . saying, Rise up quickly. 


The ls hastened Lot, saying, Arise (Gen. 19 : 15). 
He sh ve his angels a over thee (Psa. 91: 11). 
The angel .. . encampeth round Ayo 


The Lord will not leave him in his hand (Psa. 37 
il. The Apostle Girded : 

Angel said . . . Gird thyself... cast thy garment about thee. 
Your Father knoweth that tal. ey ee of these things (Luke 12 : 30). 


Commanded that something should be her to eat (Mark 5 : 43). 
Casting all your anxiety upon = ... he careth for you (1 Pet. 5: 


IV. The Apostle Led Out: 

He went out, and followed; ... putes eat hin @ ane tenes. 
Ana of the Lord by night opened the prison doors (Acts 5: 
Imme _ all the doors cae Seemed (Acts 16 ; 26). ( = 
I will . . . open before him the two-leaved gates (Isa. 45 : 1). 

V. The Apostle Came to Himself : 

When Peter was come to himself, he said, Now T know, ee. 

Blessed be the God . who hath sent his 


Hath sent his angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths SAK, “F oa 
Now we... know that this is indeed the 8a eo m4: 


them that fear him (Pen. 94 : :7). 


street; and straightway the| 1, The true servant of God can rest in when teats 
11 angeldepartedfromhim, And in the power of those who intend to as his lite. 
when Peter was come to him- 2 The true servant of God is never fully in the power of his enemies. 


self, he said, Now I know of a 
truth, that the Lord hath sent 
forth his angel and delivered 
me out of the hand of Herod, 
and from all the expectation of 
12 the people of the Jews. And 
when he had considered the 
thing he came to the house of 
Mary themother of John whose 
surname was Mark; where 
many were gathered together 
18 and were praying. And when 
he knocked at the door of the 
gate,a maid came to answer 


God never irrecoverably surrenders him. 
8. The true servant of eelestial messengers sent to his com- 
fort and deliverance. 
4. pi gl — of God is cared for, not only in great, but also in 
ani. at 
5. The true servant of God, though for the while not rec che the 
fact, yet soon will be sure to see that God has bel. ped bien tn 
deliverance from trouble. 


Ill. AMONG THE BELIEVERS, 
1. The Disciples Praying : 


He came. . oraken coor were gathered . . . praying. 
T was speakin; - Gabriel . rh . touched me (Dan. 9: 
Before th nae fie “ill answer (Isa, 65 ; , hae 
Lil ance (isa 6 3 pon him (Psa. 145 : 18). 


. wher Disciples Incredulous : 


' Told that Peter stood b the gate, said, ... mad, 
14 named Rhoda. And when she | ; _— they we 


knew Peter’s voice, she opened 
not the gate for joy, but ran in, 
and told that Peter stood be- 

16 fore the gate. And they said 
unto her, Thou art mad. But 
she confidently affirmed that 
it was even so. And they said, 

16 It is his angel. But Peter con- 
tinued knocking: and when 
they had opened, they saw 

17 him, and were amazed, But 
he, beckoning unto them with 
the hand to hold their peace, 
declared unto them how the 
Lord had brought him forth 
outofthe prison. And hesaid, 
Tell these things unto James, 
and to the brethren. And he 
departed, and went to another 
place. 


1 Or, through, 


... he had answered me; ppecih:Dent talinee Job 9 : 16 
T ney £ ae that he was a ee ey . . believed Oiark 
These words appeared . , . as idle talk (Luke 24; 11). 
ill, The Disciples Amazed : 

When they had opened, they sano him, and were carr 
They were all astonished at the majesty of God (Luke 9 : 43 
Filled wi . amazement at... had happened unto ae Cictes: 10). 
Able todo .. . above all that we ask or (Eph. 8 : 20). 
IV. The Disciples Instructed ; 

1. The Narration. 
Declared unto them how the Lord had brought him forth. 


T will declare what he hath done for my soul (Psa. 66 : 16). 


Let them. declare his works with joicing ( Psa. 107 : 
The Lord jooseth the prisoners (Psa. 146 ast > 7). = 


2. The Command. 
Tell these things unto James, and to the brethren. 


James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ (Jas. 1: 1). 
James and Cephas and John . my by (Gal. 2: 9). 
Make known deeds among the people ( 05 : 1). 
% Maay 60 tagete hep been waiting at the door while th 
2. Mat to h ly ed weorhaaaty 
any an newer prayer has on vok credulity on the 
of those who clppaeed the bed pe io Bite a 
3. Many an oqoe te prayer has ved with dhould declare 
answers to prayer sho 


4 ba ag bm rr 
what the Lerd them, so that Mith may be 


ened. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


PRAYER. 
1. How Encouraged : 
Commanded (Isa. vit -6; Matt. 7:7; Phil. 4: 6). 
God hears (Psa. 10: - 65 : 2). 
p we bed iy Rag 6 ; Ise. 58: 9). 
Holy Spirit promised as an aid (Zech. 12: = 
Holy Spirit given to help (Rom. 8: 16, 26 : Gal. 4: 6). 


2. How Deseribed: 
As bowing the knees cong | 8: 14). 
Lifting up the soul (Psa. 1). 
Lifting up the heart 2 hog 8: 41). 
ons upou the name of the Lord (Gen. 12: 8; Psa. 116: 4; Acts 
16). 


Crying unto God ag ; 34 : 6). 
Drawing near to God (Psa. vy 28 ; Heb. 10 : 22). 


3. How to be Offered : 
In the Holy Spirit Ha 6: 18; Jude 20). 
In faith (Matt, 21 : Heb. 11 : 6 : Jas. 1:6). 
In full assurance of “mith (Heb. 10: ack 
In a forgiving spirit (Matt. 6; 12; Ness 11 : 25). 
With the whole heart (Psa. 119 : 68, 1 
With the spirit and the A howe d wid (John 4 ; 22-24; 1 Cor, 14: 


with submission to God (Luke 22 : 42). 

bei >-4-; rae regard to God's glory (1 Kings 18 : 36 ; Psa. 79: 9; 
20). 

With ah. J (Gen. 82:26; Luke 11: 8, 9; 18: 1-7). 

With aires ea Psa. 40:1; Eph, 6:18; ‘Luke 18; 1). 

Without ceasing (1 Thess. 5: 17) 

With thanksgiving (Phil. 4: 6 ; "Col. 4:2). 


4. For What Offered: 


Temporal! blessings (Gen. 28 : 20; Prov. 80 : 8; Matt. 6 : 11). 
Spiritual blessings (Matt. 6 : 33 ; Col, 8: 1). 
Grace in time of need (Heb. 4: 16). 


6. How Answered: 


Sometimes mp ey tm 65: 24; Dan. 9: 21, 23 ; 10 : 12). 
Sometimes after dela uke 18; 1). 
Beyond expectation A 38: 3; Eph. 3: 20). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—None. 

Time.—A.D. 44. 

Priace.—Jerusalem: a Roman prison and the house of 
Mary the mother of John Mark. 

Persons.—l. Herod Agrippa I. He was grandson of 
Herod the Great, and son of Aristobulus who was murdered 
B. C.7. He was educated at Rome; fell into disgrace with 
the emperor Tiberius by whom he was imprisoned; was 
released by Caligula, who, on his accession (A.D. 37), ex- 
changed his iron chain for one of gold of equal weight, and 
bestowed on him with title of king the tetrarchies of Philip 
and Lysanias, and subsequently enlarged his dominions so 
that they were equal in extent to those of his grandfather, 
Herod the Great. Intensely desirous of popular favor with 
the Jews, he observed the ceremonials of the Pharisees, affected 
piety, and “put forth his hands to afflict certain of the 
Church.” His persecution of the Church began in earnest 
in A.D. 44, but was brought to a close before the year was 
over by his own sudden and terrible death (Acts 12: 23). 
2. James the brother of John, one of the apostles, slain 
with the sword. 3. Peter imprisoned, and miraculously 
delivered. 4. The Church praying unto God for the impris- 
oned apostle, etc. 

CrrcuMSTANCES.—For a while the attention of the Jewish 
rulers had been directed from the Church. They had been 
too much concerned with the desecration that Caligula pro- 
posed to bring upon the temple by having his statue placed 
within its sacred walls. Now that that danger was passed, 
they had leisure once more to turn their attention to, and 
stir up persecution against, the Church. Their influence 
with Herod made that king to “put forth his hands to 
afflict certain of the Church.” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.— Now, about that time, Herod the king put forth his 
hands (Authorized Version, stretched forth his hands) to 
afflict (Authorized Version, to vex) certain of the church: The 
time about or at which this took place seems to have been 
the time when the last event spoken of occurred,—the time 
when Paul and Barnabas were sent to Jerusalem for the relief 
of the famine. See Lesson 7 on chapter 11: 28.—Herod the 
king: Here the reader will at once ask how the deed of vio- 
lence could be done, when the Jews, in John 18: 31, are 
represented as saying to Pilate, “It is not lawful to put any 
man to death.” The answer is that for a few years the gov- 
ernment was altered, and put into the hands of Herod 
Agrippa I., the son of Aristobulus and Berenice, and grand- 
son of Herod the Great, and the brother of the infamous 
Herodias. Brought up at Rome, he gained the favor of 
Caligula, who bestowed on him the tetrarchies of Lysanias 
and Herod Philip II. (Luke 3: 1), and afterwards succeeded 
in supplanting Antipas in the emperor’s favor. When the 
latter was banished to Gaul, he received his dominions also 
(A. D. 89), and by the favor of Claudius (A. D. 41) received 
the government of Samaria and Judea. Thus for atime the 
office of emperor’s procurator, which Pilate and others had 
held, was abolished, and he veceived the power of the sword 
He was a more earnest Jew in his religion, and sought popu- 
larity (v. 3) by persecuting the Church. His reign over 
Judea continued from 41 to 44 A. D., when he died, as is 
described in verse 23, at Caesarea, which was his capital, as 
it had been that of the Roman governors.— Put forth his hands: 
A common phrase in Luke’s writings, and elsewhere in the 
New Testament, as in Matthew 26: 50; Luke 20: 19, 21: 12; 
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Acts 5: 18; but generally spoken of an officer of using vio- 
lence with any one, seizing him by force. 

Verse 2.—And he killed James the brother of John with the 
sword: That is, he had him put te death, probably by behead- 
ing. Compare Matthew 14:10. James is specified and dis- 
tinguished from James the Less, and Jamesthe Lord’s brother, 
as John’s brother. Under what pretext this was done, we 
have no means of judging. He is not brought forward in the 
Acts as his younger brother John is, but they both had a 
fervid spirit. Christ’s words were now fulfilled, “ Ye shall 
drink of my cup” (Mark 10: 39). 

Verse 3.— Here we see what the Jews would have done, 
had they been their own masters at the time when Christ 
was living. The Roman government was the shield of Divine 
Providenée to keep the Church from extinction, until it 
became spread over and beyond Palestine. When Herod saw 
that the Jews were glad that he had begun to persecute the 
Church, he struck at the principal member—he proceeded to 
seize Peter also.— Pleased the Jews: That is, probably the 
leaders of the Jews.—And those were the days of wnleavened 
bread: This gives the cause, probably, why Herod, whose 
residence was Cresarea (12:19), was at Jerusalem, as his 
uncle, Herod Antipas, was at our Lord’s crucifixion. Can 
we go farther, and suggest that the plan of trying to strike 
terror among the Christians originated among the priests, 
and not with Herod? 

Verse 4.—And when he had taken him (that is, apprehended 
or had him seized), he put him in prison (literally, into prison), 
and delivered him to four quaternions of soldiers: The soldiers 
watched four together through one watch, two of them out- 
side and two inside of his apartment. Those who were inside 
of the prison apartment were chained, each by one of his 
hands to one of the apostle’s hands.— Intending after Passover 
to bring him forth to the people: Here by passover is probably 
meant the whole feast, and not the day of eating the paschal 
lamb, with which it began. Passover points back to days of 
unleavened bread as being synonymous in meaning. He 
delayed, perhaps, lest there should be an uproar or sedition, 
until the strangers were for the most part gone. James was 
slain before passover. Peter was seized during passover. 
He was kept until the end of the feast, when he was to have 
some kind of trial, which is expressed by the words to bring 
him forth to the people, that is, to have him brought from 
prison (a lower place, which is implied in the verb) in order 
to have a public trial of him before the people, and for the 
people. 

Verse 5.—Peter therefore was kept (or, as we have here the 
imperfect, was being kept, they were keeping him) in the 
prison: The word translated here and in verse 4 in prison, 
has a different sense in verse 10, which see.—But prayer was 
made earnestly of (by) the church unte God for him: But denotes 
an antithesis between the seemingly dark prospect of having 
the apostle saved alive, and the hopes of the church expressed 
in prayer to God. They would not give up hope. The 
prayer was earnest, 

Verse 6.—And when Herod was about to bring him forth, the 
same night (that is, on the very night before the morning 
when he was to be brought forth) Peter was sleeping between 
two soldiers, bound with two chains: and guards before the door 
kept the prison, or the prison-chamber. See verse 4. The 
object here was not to show that nothing but a miracle could 
have saved him. None of Luke’s original informants or 
readers could have doubted that. But it was to make the 
deliverance the more remarkable to the reader. Nor did 
Luke represent to us Peter as sleeping at this crisis, to show 
his calmness and trust in God, but because such was the exact 
state of things. He drew the particulars from some original 
source, Peter himself, or Mark, and told what he heard. 

Verse 7.—And behold, an angel of the Lord stood by him, and 
a light shined in the cell: The word translated cell is literally a 
dwelling or room. With the article, as the dwelling or 
chamber, it is used euphemistically for a prison, or a cell ima 
prison, by Attic writers, and so here. Both a personal form 
and the usual light were manifest ; and the form or angel, by 
striking him on the side, roused him from sleep, and said, 
Arise up speedily. And his chains fell from his hands: The 
keepers, being smitten with terror, must have been passive, 
holding the end of the chains, which was attached to them. 

Verse 8.—The angel bade the disciple, in his state of 
astonishment, and as he was half awake, to gird himself and 
bind on his sandals, and then bade‘him to put on his upper 
garment and follow him. When Peter laid himself down on 
the bed he threw off his upper garment, and his girdle with 
the sandals, and slept in his undergarment or chiton. 

Verse 9.—He went out of the cell or room and followed 
the angel; and was in such a state of wonder at thesudden and 
marvelous apparition, that he thought it was a vision which 
he had seen. The soldiers, no doubt equally astonished, 
did nothing to hinder his escape. 

Verse 10.— And when they were past the first and second ward, 
they came unto the iron gate that leadeth unto the city, which 
opened to them of its own accord. By the wards are intended 
the watchmen, stationed at two points on the way leading to 
the street. Perhaps these are the same with two of the four 
quaternions of soldiers. T’he gate leading into or unto the 
city is that which, being opened, and passed through, fur- 








nished a means of going into the city. And they went out 
and passed on through one street, and the angel departed from 
him. The angel accompanied him until he was not exposed 
to any more danger, and was now master of his own powers. 
Then he left him to find his own way. 

Verse 11.—This verse. represents him as reflecting on his 
situation and becoming aware of his deliverance. He was 
confident now that he was delivered by God, through an 
angel, from Herod’s power of putting him to death, and from 
the expectation of the people that they should be witnesses of 
his execution, 

Verse 12.—And when he had considered the thing (that is, 
when he had weighed the circumstances—his deliverance, 
and the necessity of getting out of the way of search), he 
came to the house of Mary, the mother of John, whose sur- 
name was Mark. Mary was a relative of Barnabas, and the 
mother of Mark, of whom Luke speaks as known to his read- 
ers. She seems to have been a widow, living in Jerusalem. 
Here many were gathered together and were praying. 

Verse 13.—And when he knocked at the door of the gate, a maid 
came to answer, named Rhoda. The door of the gate: The 
pylon, here translated “ door,” can mean the great gate or prin- 
cipal door of a house; here, it seems to mean the enclosed 
porch outside, or in front of, the dwelling, from which a door 
leads toward the street. .4 maid came to answer, named Rhoda 
(or Rhode, answering to, our Rose).. Came to answer: Liter- 
ally, came to listen, and, after asking who the person was, to 
answer, before the door was opened. 

Verse 14.—And when. she knew Peter's voice, she opened not 
the gate for joy, but ran in and told that Peter stood before the 
gate: This, then, was a Christian woman's house where Peter 
was. well acquainted. The joy and surprise together made 
her do she hardly knew what. . 

Verses 15, 16.—And they said unto her, Thou art mad. But 
she confidently affirmed that it was even so (comp. Luke 22: 59). 
—Then they said, It is his angel: In Matthew 18: 10, our 
Lord says “ their angels (that is, the angels of these little ones) 
do always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 
The meaning of this passage comes nigh to the idea of a 
tutelary angel, although our Lord’s words imply no more than- 
that the simple-hearted, humble Christian disciples are under 
the guardianship. of messengers and ministers of God, who 
are held in special honor by him. But an unauthorized 
superstition we find to have fustened itself on this idea ; 
namely, that the protecting angel assumes the voice, and, 
seemingly, also the body, of the protected believer. But it 
seems likely that they thought that Peter’s angel had come 
to announce his deliverance out of prison, and from danger; 
or, at least, to let it be known that he was taken care of.— 
But Peter continued knocking ; and when they had opened, they 
saw him and were amazed: The maid’s report led several of 
the company to go and open the door, and, to their amaze- 
ment, they beheld him. 

Verse 17.—The interview was short, for he felt his danger 
in case he should be discovered ; so, in haste, after a down- 
ward motion of his hand imposing silence on them, told them 
how the Lord had brought him forth out of the prison ; probably 
the Lord Jesus is intended.— And he said, Tell these things to 
James, and to the brethren: By James is meant James the 
Lord’s brother, whom Paul saw, after his conversion, on his 
first visit to Jerusalem (Gal. 1:19). Then, in Galatians 
2:9, 12, the same person is spoken of fourteen years after- 
wards, in a way showing him to be the leading member of 
the church in Jerusalem. And so heappearsin Acts 15: 13 
and 21: 18, where he is the head of the church in the holy 
city. Compare 1 Corinthians 15: 7.—And he departed and 
went to another place: Probably Luke did not know where. 

This took place, probably, not long before Herod’s going to 
Cesarea, which was followed by his speedy and remarkable 
death, mentioned in verses 21-23 below. He died in A. D. 
44, and procurators succeeded him in the government of 
Judsea,—Cuspius Fadus in A, D. 44, and Tiberius Alexander 
in A.D.46. Famines occurred when they were in office, to 
which the reference in 11: 27 may be made. 

The narrative of Peter’s deliverance is told with a minute- 
ness, even to the giving the damsel’s name who “ hearkened”’ 
at the door, that the evangelist must have derived it from 
some person who was at Mary’s house “ when Peter declared 
how the Lord” rescued him from prison. Perhaps it was 
Mark, 





THE KEY OF PROMISE. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


If there be any Christians who have fallen into the habit 
of criticising the apostle Peter for his fitfulness of feeling, 
and have cherished at times a little disrespect for him on 
account of his vacillations in behavior, it might be well to 
suggest that he had also some versatilities in the life that he 
lived. The rapidity of the changes through which he passed 
is really remarkable. Now here, in the story we are to 


harder to teach soldiers to be quiet under dangerous fire, 
when they can do nothing, than to lead a whole battalion of 
them into the fiercest charges under the impulse and enthu- 
siasm of an attack. 

Hence, we look for most profitable lessons as we take up 
the consecutive verses of the chapter given us to-day. 

I. Let us observe at once the value of small accuracies in 
the expressions of the inspired history. 

Paley places the first verse of the twelfth chapter of the 
Acts among his evidences of the artless truth of Christianity, 
because Herod is called “the king.” For he declares that 
there was never a period, for more than thirty years previous 
to this date, nor was there ever at any time subsequent, in 
the course of which there was at Jerusalem one who wielded 
such authority as ruler of the nation as entitled him to the 
name of monarch. No one except this Herod, and he only 
during the last three years of his life, could have been prop- 
erly called “ the king.” 

II. Observe, also, how little the New Testament makes of 
the martyrdom of even the best of men. 

Some of us will remember the pathetic mention of this 
cruel destruction of the apostle James, which Canon Farrar 
puts in his narrative of these events, “Only two words in 
the Greek,” so he says, describe the great fact of his execution : 
“ killed—-sword.” The Bible does not dwell upon the deaths of 
faithful followers of Christ. so. much as. it does upon their 
lives. Thus, in later annals of the church, Whitefield used 
to remark, “ You will have no dying testimony from me, you 
must take my living witness for my blessed Lord.” 

ILI. Then, notice carefully that there is a limit set to the 
wickedness of the wickedest of opposers. (v..3). 

Herod must have been what we call a time-server and a 
trimmer. His political motto is found in the words, “ It 
pleased the Jews.” There was no principle in his action; he 
thought he had made a hit when he slew John’s brother. 
But even in that crime he only helped to fulfill a prophecy 
of Christ. One of Zebedee’s children thus drank the cup, 
and was baptized with the baptism, of his Lord (Mark 10: 
39). So Herod “ proceeded further ;” but al] he was suffered 
to do was “to take Peter also.” There his career was 
arrested ; he had to pause before a higher power, as we shall 
see soon; he was disappointed in what he was “ intending 
after Easter.’ The all-wise God permits some forms of will- 
ful sin to move on for a while, but he may be trusted to inter- 
pose when the time for restraining wrath arrives (Psa. 76:10 . 

IV. Observe, once more, that prayer is the welcome instru- 
ment of communication between separated friends (v. 5), 

I have a “ fellow-worker unto the kingdom of God,” who 
on one occasion long ago when I was abroad sent me a letter 
with a picture of a triangle im it,—a large triangle traced 
across the sheet. At the high top of it he wrote the words, 
“the mercy-seat ;” between the two diverging side-lines he 
drew for the base a rough wavy mark, which he meant for the 
ocean ; then he wrote his initials at one angle and mine at 
the other.” That was his quaint way of saying that he could 
go up and away around to me by the throne of God in his 
prayers. He felt that I knew that the shortest path to those 
we love is around via heaven, where our faithful High Priest 
sits to receive our petitions. 

V. Next to this, we learn here that true religious trust is 
always tranquil and undismayed (v. 6). 

Simon Peter must have understood that he was now in 
the power of a wild bad man. He could not expect to fare 
any better than did James. Humanly speaking, he must 
have anticipated that when those jail doors opened on the 
morrow morning, there would be standing there on the 
threshold a man with a sword in his hand, and then he 
would have to make ready to die. But evidently he was 
not in the least troubled, nor does he appear to have been 
embarrassed by the presence of his stern companions. This 
old fisherman meant to have as easy a night of it as was 
possible with the poor accommodations. He certainly took 
off his outer garments before he lay down, and removed his 
sandals, as was his habit anywhere. And now think ef it: 
while Herod in the palace was uneasy, and the soldiers in 
the prison were wide awake, and the outsiders who hated 
him were getting ready for “no small stir” (v. 18), and the 
disciples were holding an agitated prayer-meeting in the 
midnight, and even heaven was so interested that an angel 
was already out in the air, flying on the errand of relief, so 
that it seems to us as if the whole exterior world was 

restlessly disturbed, Peter went quietly into a sweet good 
sleep as usual. We have no record of his experiences, but 
we conjecture he said over the old psalm (Psa. 34: 7). 

VI. Observe here, likewise, an affecting illustration of 
the unhurried exercise of God’s patient power (v. 8). 

The angel had nothing to fear there in the prison. God 
had sent him on his errand, and he knew Peter could take 
all of time and care he needed without danger. It was not 
necessary that he should dress in the dark; the messenger 
from heaven lit up the room for him, and calmed him with 
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manner niakes one think of the morning of Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion, when even the napkin was folded in the place where 
his head had been lying while he was dead! How calm 
God is in the heavens where he reigns; and how little he 
respected the ingenuities of Herod (Psa. 2:4). Peter moved 
about as if he had been entirely master of the situation. 
We have no wonder that he afterwards quoted Isaiah’s words 
with a fresh turn of interpretation after such an experience: 
“he that believeth shall not make haste” (1 Pet. 2: 6). 
The only thing Herod could do the next morning was to 
kill his own soldiers; Peter was out of his reach. The doors 
swung open gently, the iron portal turned of its own accord, 
und God’s servant was free. Never before had even an 
apostle of Jesus such obeisance and obseqitiousness of 
inanimate things. Why are we so troubled? How calm 
is the service of such a Saviour as ours! (Isa. 40: 22.) 

VII. One lesson is melancholy: if people are surprised by 
answers to prayer, it is because they do not “ consider.” 

Peter’s conclusion (v. 11) is in edifying contrast with the 
petulant rebuke which Rhoda received from the Christians 
in the prayer-meeting (v. 15). He had “considered the 
thing” (v.12). That must be the reason why he was not 
“astonished” as they were (v. 16). Rhoda was not “mad,” 
only “glad.” <A clearer mind was never known than Peter 
had, only he had now and then to “ come to himself,” and get 
his bearings. These praying men and women could not 
have been surprised at the fact of his deliverance; it must 
have been the manner of it that gave them their wonder. 
But now we may as well take the lesson in all its fullness 
for ourselves ; for the confession must be made that we are 
often surprised when we get the things we prayed for. 

The one grand conclusion is found well phrased in the 
remark of Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress. After some days 
of useless suffering, he suddenly exclaimed, “ Why, I have 
all along had in my bosom a key called Promise, which is 
able to vpen any door in Doubting Castle!” What is the rea- 
son any one now is afraid of the power of Giant Despair? 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Herod the king put forth his hands to afflict certain of the church. 
And he killed James (vs. 1, 2). The hand of the Lord was 
with the early church. The hand of Herod the king was 
against that church. Herod thought that his hand was a 
strong one. So thought those whom he persecuted. But 
God’s hand was the stronger then, as it has been in every 
conflict since. Herod could put an end to the earthly life of 
asaint. God could give that saint the enjoyment of an end- 
less life. Herod could, at the worst, dono more than God 
permitted. God could make the worst doing of Herod tend 
to the highest good of the children of God. It matters little 
to God’s people what is done by the hand of the enemies of 
God. It matters much to God’s people, that Gods hand is 
extended for their guarding and guiding. 

When he saw that it pleased the Jews, he proceeded to seize 
Peter also (v. 3). There were unprincipled politicians in 
power in the days of the Roman empire. Subordinate rulers 
were then commonly ready to adopt such measures of public 
policy as would have favor either with the rulers above them, 
or with the people below them. If there were such men in 
power nowadays, you would see them taking ground against 
the Chinese, because that course would please the voters of 
the Pacific coast; or taking ground against the Indians, 
because that course would be popular in all the New West; 
or taking ground against the prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
because that course would delight the rum sellers, and the 
rum drinkers, and the ram sympathizers; or taking ground 
against the Sabbath laws, to curry favor with a certain Ger- 
man element; or saying an excusing word for “dynamite- 
reform,” to avoid offending the Fenians, What a good thing 
it is that we have no such politicians now as were abundant 
eighteen centuries ago! 

Intending after the passover to bring him forth to the people 
(v. 4). What a pious regard they had for times and seasons 
in those days! Herod wouldn’t offend the religious preju- 
dices of the community by a display of the persecution of 
Peter in passover time. He would only get Peter well in 
hand, and make ready for ashow of him as soon as the ortho- 
dox regulations would allow it. If Herod were alive in our 
day, he wouldn’t have great performances during Lent. He 
would only spend that forty days in preparation for the per- 
formance, Or, he would stay quietly at home Sundays, post- 
ing his books, or looking over his accounts, or writing up his 
correspondence, so as to be fresh for new business on Monday. 
How good it is that Herod isn’t alive in our day ! 

Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, bownd with two chains, 
and guards before the door (v.6). It makes no difference how 
many chains and doors and armed men are combined for the 
imprisoning of those whom God would help. The chains 
will fall off; the doors will fly open; the armed men will 
sleep, or lie in helplessness, at the word of the Lord. What 
if the double or triple chains of some evil habit bind you 
down? What if the closed doors of a bitterly repented past 
now shut you in? What if you are held as by armed men 
on either side, by some enforced unworthy companionships 





or associations? What if you are jealously watched and 
painfully hedged in by bad neighbors and hostile fellows, 
outside of your immediate home and business sphere? It is 
enough for you that God is God, and that God is your God. 
He who gave his only Son to be your Saviour, will willingly 
send his angel to bring you out of your present troubles, if 
only you call upon him in need and confidence. And when 
the angel comes to you, chains of habit, and closed doors of 
lost opportunities, and armed enemies of every sort, will be 
of no account in holding you back from freedom in the ser- 
vice of Christ. When you find yourself in Peter's plight, 
you have but to exercise Peter’s faith, and you will have 
such help as God vouchsafed to Peter. 

The angel said . . . Gird thyself, and bind on thy sandals. 
And he did so, And he saith . . . Cast thy garment about thee, 
and follow me. And he went out, and followed ; and he wist not 
that it was true . . . but thought he saw a vision (vs. 8,9). Peter 
wasn’t sure that this was all real; but he was sure that it was 
safe to do as God’s angel bade him, even though in a vision. 
That is the way to obey God; to do it without stopping to 
ask questions, or to solve doubts, or even to see clearly the 
how and the why of the transaction. It is always safe to 
shake off chains of evil, when God gives the word. It is 
always safe to quit bad companions, when God says we may. 
It is always safe to go out from the Devil’s prison-house into 
the free air of the city beyond, when God’s angel leads the 
way. If we cannot do these things in reality, it is well to 
try to do them even as in a vision. And it is well for us to 
be so in the habit of heeding God’s word, and doing just as 
God commands, and following just as God leads, that we 
shall do these things instinctively, even when we are not 
more than half awake, and when we are less than half con- 
vinced whether we are sleeping or waking. 

He came to the house . . . where many were gathered together 
. ++ praying... A maid came to answer... When she 
knew Peter's voice, she... ran in and told... They said 
. . » Thou art mad (vs. 12-15). There were many who were 
ready to pray just then that God would release Peter; but 
there doesn’t seem to have been a single one who was ready to 
believe that God had released Peter. ~Even when the maid’s 
testimony was added to help their faith, they would sooner 
believe that she was crazy, than that their prayers were 
answered. How much like those early disciples many of 
us modern Christians are—in this way of doubting God! 
Christians who pray daily for all sorts of things, are inclined 
to call other Christians crazy when those other Christians 
tell of having received special answers to prayer. And 
when any one speaks out enthusiastically about God’s having 
healed the sick, or fed the hungry, or guided the ignorant, 
or ministered to any needy one, in answer to particular 
prayer, with what apostolic heartiness the response comes 
back from some praying brother or sister, “Thou art mad.” 
There is a good deal of human nature still left among Chris- 
tians; isn’t there? 

But Peter continued knocking (v.16). That’s right. Bang 
away! If Christians won’t bestir themselves at your first 
call, hammer at them until they do. There is nothing like 
persistency, for overcoming the sluggishness and sloth of 
half-hearted fuith. The preacher, or the teacher, or the 
parent, or the Christian worker in any sphere, who turns 
away from the door of a heart he wants to enter, simply 
because it isn’t opened at his first call, isn’t really deserving 
of success in his mission. “ Knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.” If it isn’t opened the first time, knock again. 
If it isn’t opened after ten times knocking—continue knock- 
ing until it is opened. When the door is opened, you can 
enter in. But until it is opened, your duty is to keep up a 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY M. C. HAZARD, 


I. Imprisoned by the King.—Relative to the inauguration 
of the persecution, let the teacher call attention: (1.) To the 
motive of the king. He sought by it to commend himself to 
the rulers, who, he saw, would like to exterminate all those 
who were of “the Way.” Herod Agrippa I. was a shrewd 
politician, and would have gone for any measure that would 
have brought him popularity, no matter how hard and unjust 
it might be upon a poor and powerless class. (2.) To the 
power of the king. What he might do to these disciples of 
Christ would bring him into no danger. They were not 
combatants to be feared, but quiet, unoffending citizens, who 
would rather suffer wrong at the hands of the government 
than arm themselves against it. For attack they were as 
inviting to Herod as sheep are to a wolf. 

1. James killed. “ Killed James the brother of John with 
the sword.” Two things in this connection are worth noting: 
(1.) The measures of the king. “He put forth his hands to 
afflict certain of the church.” He began probably by seizing, 
imprisoning, scourging, and ended by slaying. At first he 
laid hands on the disciples merely—at last he laid hands 
upon the apostles. His aim finally seems to have been to 
give the new sect a death-blow by taking away its leaders. 
(2.) The fulfillment of Christ’s prediction. When James 
and John, not knowing what they really were asking for, 





petitioned the Saviour that they might sit at his right hand 
and left in his glory, Jesus, while saying that that could not 
be, yet said to them: “The cup that I drink ye shall drink” 
(Mark 10: 35-39). That cup was the cup of martyrdom. 

2. Peter imprisoned. “When he saw that it pleased the 
Jews, he proceeded to seize Peter also.” Herod perceived 
that in killing James he had made progress in the direction 
that he desired. Now he proposed a master stroke of policy, 
—the death of the chiefest of the apostles. If the death of 
James had given pleasure to the Jews, how delighted would 
they be over the death of the fearless, eloquent, aggressive, 
successful, and potent Peter! And, having seized the apostle, 
had it not been for the Passover, Herod would have made as 
short work with him as he had done with James.* But, as 
another stroke of policy, the king paused. His arrest of 
Peter had proved his zeal—his suspension of proceedings 
against him proved his regard for the sacredness of the Pass- 
over! Humanly speaking, how shrewdly and cleverly all 
this was planned, and how little likelihood was there of any 
failure. But, “He that sitteth im the heavens shall laugh: 
the Lord shall hold them im derision.” 

3. The Church praying. ‘The physically feeble Church 
against the physically potent king! What possible chance 
was there for the success of the Churgh? Peter was in prison, 
but his brethren were praying for him. The soldiers were 
watching, but urgent prayer was being made for the apostle. 
The chains were on Peter, put the Church was laying hold 
of the Hand that could strike them off! 

II. Delivered by an Angel. Concerning this interposition, 
note: 1. When tt oceugred. “The same night,” on the mor- 
row of which Herod intended to bring him forth. God left 
Peter there until the last moment. Thus he tried his servant 
and the faith of his church, and the more signally discom- 
fited his enemies. Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 
2. How it oceurred. (1.) Peter sleeping. He was sleeping, 
though in the morning his execution was all arranged. 
But Peter slept as though the morrow was to be one of 
usual waking. His sleep was the sweet rest of faith. (2.) 
Peter roused. The angel had to use gentle force in order to 
awaken the sleeping apostle. Not even the intense light that 
filled the prison, nor the sense of the presence of the super- 
human, sufficed to rouse Peter from his slumbers. Neither 
did they arouse his keepers. Their eyes, we may be sure, 
were holden. (3.) Peter unbound. When Peter was told to 
rise up, “ his chains fell off from his hands.” God demands 
impossibilities of no one. Whenone is fettered by sin, and 
God tells him to arise, his chains’ will fall off, if his heart has 
in it the response of obedience. (4) Peter girded. ln 
regard to the girding, note its suggestion: (a.) Of leisure. 
There was no hurry—no need to hurry. The power of 
heaven was holding all possibilities of harm in check. (b.) 
Of thoughtful care. Peter was directed in matters very 
minute. He was told to gird himself, that he might the more 
easily walk ; to bind on his sandals, that the stones might not 
bruise his feet ; to cast his cloak about him, that he might be 
protected from the chilly morning air. Such minor matters 
being not beneath an angel’s thought, are a touching proof of 
the declaration: “ Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things.” (5.) Peter free. The dazed 
apostle followed the celestial messenger past the first and 
second guard, and through the gate into the city, the iron 
portal opening to them of its own accord. Peter was under 
the impression that he saw a vision, so strange and so unex- 
pected were the things which he beheld. This impression 
was all the stronger because he recently had had a vision that 
was like reality (10: 9-16). (6.) Peter alone. When the 
apostle was set at liberty, “straightway the angel departed 
from him.” There was no need of further celestial aid. 
Then Peter “came to himself”—stamping upon the stones, 
perhaps, rapping his knuckles (lightly) upon the wall, or, 
after the immemorial fashion, pinching himself to make sure 
that he was wide awake. Just so soon as he came to himself, 
he came also to the certainty that the Lord had sent his 
angel, and had delivered him out of the hand of Herod and 
the expectation of the Jews. If, in any special deliverance, 
one cannot at the time recognize the angel of the Lord, he 
surely ought to be able to do so when “ he comes to himself,” 
after he has had opportunity for reason and reflection. 

IIL. Among the Believers. 1. The believers praying. There 
seems to have been a divine leading in the matter of Peter's 
finding this band of praying men and women. “ When he 
had considered the thing, he came,” etc. He came while they 
were praying for his release. The answer to their petitions 
waited without before they were through uttering them. 

2. The believers incredulous. They would not believe 
Rhoda’s first announcement, but said that she was “ mad.” 
When she persisted .in her affirmation, they said, with awe- 
struck voices, “It is his angel”—sure warning of Peter's 
death nigh at hand. The disciples thought they had prayed 
in faith, but were ready to believe in the sudden madness of 
the girl, or in the appearance of a wraith, rather than in the 
actual answer to their own prayers! Such praying has not 
altogether gone out of fashion. 

3. The believers amazed. “They saw him, and were 
amazed.” Without knowing how Peter got out, the disciples 
were amazed to see him out of prison at all. That fact shows 
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how their faith had faltered at the thought of the thickness 


of the prison walls, the strength of the iron gate, and the 
thoroughness of the precautions taken to “prevent the escape 
of the apostle. But they must have had some faith. Per- 
haps they thought that God might interfere on the morrow, 
when Peter was on his way to execution, and they near by 
to help! 

4. The believers instructed. (1.) They were instructed as to 
how Peter had been delivered. 
increased their amazement, and, also, have given them a new 
occasion for wonder and thanksgiving. (2.) They were 
instructed to tell all the circumstances to James and to the 
brethren. This, that their faith also might be strengthened, 
and they might not suppose that Peter had merely made an 
escape. Peter was anxious that his miraculous deliverance 
should benefit others besides himself. And having arranged 
for this, the apostle departed. The angel had not said to 
him, as on a former like occasion, “Go ye, and stand and 
speak in the temple to the people all the words of this Life.” 
And, hence, in absence of such specific instructions, he obeyed 
that general command given beforehand by the Saviour: 
“When they persecute you in this city, flee into the next.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


But one hint seems really needful for this week ; however 


you may render this charming story of the lesson, do not fail 
to give the real lesson of the story: God’s care of his children, 
and his answer to prayer. It is all given in the golden text, 


if you teach the whole verse, and its meaning. This is a 


picture lesson; let us look at the word-pictures. 

1. A king, stretching out cruel hands; it was Herod. His 
grandfather Herod once killed the children in Bethlehem. 
When? Why? His uncle Herod had John the Baptist 
killed? How? This Herod called himself a strict Jew, and 
used his kingly power to vex and trouble Christians. We 
do not know how many he had scourged and punished, but 


we know, by his order, a sharp sword cut off the head of 


James, one of the three disciples Jesus loved best. In the 
time of the passover, while Jerusalem was crowded, he 
ordered Peter, the great preacher of the name of Jesus, to be 
arrested, but did not kill him at once, as it was not lawful in 
the days of the passover. 

2. Peter in prison.—In a castle, with solid stone walls and 
a great tower, was a prison with strong inner cells. Had 
Peter been<in prison before? How did he get out? Per- 
haps Herod knew it, and this time he meant to keep him 
safely. Sixteen soldiers were to guard him, four at a time; 
and they changed, for four more, every three hours, day and 
night. It was the night before Easter; the next day Herod 
was to bring Peter out before the people—probably to die. 
Peter was asleep ; each hand was chained, an iron or brass 
ring around each wrist, and heavy chains fastened him to a 
strong soldier on each side; two more soldiers kept the door 
of his cell, Peter slept with no dread of the morning, no 
hatred or fear of the chains or armed men sleeping so close 
to him. A greater King than Herod sent a watchman. 
What does the golden text say? What does “encampeth” 
mean? When soldiers halt to rest or stay in one place, they 
spread a tent and call it camping, or name the place “an 
encampment.” So theangels of God watch and stay by those 
whom they are sent to serve. All unknown to the three 
sleepers, a light shone in the cell; an angel stood there. 
Peter did not wake until the angel touched him, and said, 
“ Arise up quickly.” Heobeyed. Howcouldhe? Silently 
the chains fell. ‘“Gird thyself, and put on thy sandals.” 
He gathered his loosened robe, put his girdle on, strapped 
his sandals or shoes on his feet—ready for walking. “Cast 
thy garment about thee and follow me.” See the kind care: 
his feet protected, his outer cloak on, to warm him in the 
chilly night air. “Follow me:” not with swift wing, but 
walking, like the man at his side. The angel led the way ; 
Peter wondering if it were true, or if he walked in a vision. 
They left the sleeping soldiers; passed one at the door of the 
cell, another at the outer door; then came to the great iron 
gate. Without a touch or sound, it swung back on its heavy 
hinges, opened, and closed again after they went out. 
Through one street, and the angel disappeared ; he had done 
his work. From what was Peter delivered? From whom? 

3. Peter alone.—He walked the street in the still night, but 
his thoughts were busy, and this is what he said to himself: 
“Is it I—Peter, myself, just out of prison. Now, I surely 
know the Lord hath sent his angel, and hath delivered me 
out of the hand of Herod, and from what the Jews expected 
would be done to me.” His grateful heart turned to the 
Lord, and then his thoughts to the Lord’s people. 

4. In Mary’s house-—Peter knew where to find friends; he 
walked to the house of Mary, the mother of Mark; he who 


wrote all that we studied last year; he was the nephew of 


Barnabas who went with Saul. Peter knocked at Mary’s 
outer door; he heard footsteps come, to open. “ Who's 
there?” asked the maid. Peter answered, and she knew his 
voice. Her name was Rhoda, and means Rose. She could 
not open the door for gladness, but ran back, saying, “Peter 
is at the gate!” They did not believe her. There were 


That must have still more 


many in the house that night not asleep, although it was then 
nearly morning. They knew what Herod might do to Peter 
next day, and they spent the night praying to God for him. 
Wasn’t it strange for Rhoda to come in, while they prayed 
for him, and say, again and again, “ Peter is at the gate!” 
He kept on knocking; and when at last they opened, and 
saw him, they were astonished.’ For whom had they been 
praying? The answer came so quickly they could not 
believe it, only Rhoda; true to her ngme, her heart was like 
a rose that opens to the shining sun, and her ready faith like 
the perfume. Peter stood before them ; he held up his j:and, 
an hour before it was chained, now free to knock and to beckon 
them to silence, as he “told how the Lord had brought him 
out of the prison.” Was not the prayer-meeting turned to a 
praise-meeting? Perhaps some one said, See how God has 
kept his promise,—“ While they are yet speaking, I will 
hear.” Tell, if you like, of the stir in the prison in the 
morning,—the keepers sentenced to die for not keeping 
Peter. Did Herod find Peter again? In a few days God 
sent his angel to touch the wicked king, and he died, 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





TOREE EXAMPLES. 


1. MAN-SERVING, AND ITS FRUITS: 
1, OPPRESSION (V. 1). 
2. MURDER (Vv. 2). 
3. ADDING SIN TO SIN (Vi 8). 
4, FAILURE AND CHAGRIN (v. 19), 


2 GOD-SERVING, AND ITS FRUITS: 
1, CALMNESS IN PERIL (V. 6). 
2. HELP AT THE RIGHT TIME (¥. 7). 
3. GUIDANCE FROM GOD (V. 9). 
4, FINAL DELIVERANCE (V. 10). 


3% PRAYERFULNESS, AND ITS FRUITS: 
1, PERSISTENT PRAYER (Vv. 5). 
2 SOCIAL PRAYER (v. 5, 12). 
& PREVAILING PRAYER (Vv. 7). 
4. ANSWER BEYOND EXPECTATION (vy. 13-16), 





FOLLOW NOT THAT WHICH IS EVIL, BUT 
THAT WHICH IS GOOD, 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


_ [The first hymn of this list, set to a suitable tune, is to be found in 
The Scholars’ Quarterly.] 

“In every trying hour, my soul to Jesus flies.” 

“ All the way my Saviour leads me.’’ 

“ He leadeth me, oh, blessed thought.” 

_ “Simply trusting every day.” 

“ Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 

“Thou very present Aid.” 

“Salvation is forever nigh.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What king and his prisoner were made to feel the Lord’s 
power through an angel’s visit? (Title.) What had David 
declared, more than a thousand years before, about the safety 
of God’s children? (Golden Text.) 4 

What new phase of persecution appeared about the time 
of the cementing of the friendly relations between the 
Jewish Christians of Jerusalem, and the Gentile Christians 
of Antioch? (Acts 12:1.) Which Herod was this, and how 
did he obtain the title of king? Who had been the persecu- 
tors heretofore? How did Herod “vex” the church? 
Name, from the chart, the Herods of the Bible, distinguishing 
them by the chief biblical event of their rule respectively? 
Who was the first martyr to fall by the sword, and first from 
the ranks of the apostles? (v. 2.) What place had he occu- 
pied among the twelve? Briefly review his life. Was 
Herod’s motive in this persecution zeal for the law, or 
political policy? (v. 3.) 
unleavened bread a memorial? Why are they mentioned 
here? How do the enemies of Christ unwittingly testify to 
the power of the Christian? (v. 4.) How were the soldiers 
disposed ? What is here meantby “ Easter”? Why was Peter 
held until after it? Does Christianity give a man an advan- 
tage, or a disadvantage, respecting the afflictiong of this world? 
(v.5.) Why did God put on sacred record the fact of the church 
praying for Peter? What hint have we, from Peter, of the 
spirit in which the Christian can regard approaching death? 
(v. 6.) What lesson may we learn from angels in dispatch- 
ing the Lord’s business? (v. 7; Gen. 19: 15, 16.) Did Ged, 
or the angel, loose Peter’s»chains? Why did God employ 
the angel at all in his release? Name.one miracle performed 
by an angel. What further indication of haste did the angel 
manifest in discharging his mission? (v. 8.) Do we gen- 
erally recognize the providences by which God answers 
prayer while they are falling, or when the object of the 
prayer is realized? (vs. 9-11.) Which features of this release 
constitute the miracle? Why did Peter delay a moment in 
that dangerous city? (v. 12.) At what hour was this pray- 
ing in progress? How was Peter unnecessarily delayed? 
(vs. 13-15.) What did they mean by “It is his angel”? 
Did they expect his release, or did they not? (v.1€.) Had 





Of what event were the days of 





they probably been praying for this, or only for his support 
in the trial? Is it right, or wrong, to ask our Father for 
things which we scarcely expect he will see fit to give? Is 
it lack, or strength, of faith which prompts us to ask for such 
things in a very submissive spirit? (Luke 22: 42.) What 
good did Peter expect to accomplish by his delay in Jerusa- 
lem? (v. 17.) What good does God expect the record of it 
to do us? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


“Herod the king” is one of those touches not Oriental, as 
might be supposed from thé use of the word “king” in such 
cases; for Herod Agrippa I. had actually received the title 
of king from the emperor, as related by Josephus. 

“Put forth his hands” is a literal rendering of a common 
ancient Oriental phrase for “threw his hands upon.” The 
same expression is used several times in the Septuagint, and 
is preserved here in the Syriac. It is, in Oriental phrase, 
“threw (or cast) his hands upon.” In Luke 1: 1 we have a 
more classic expression for the same thing; there rendered 
“have taken in hand.” 

“Killed . . . with the sword” is an Oriental expression 
in which both noun and verb are peculiar, and both kept as 
closely as possible in the Greek, It was the familiar behead- 
ing, and was reckoned by the Jews as especially shameful. 
It drew along with it the forfeiture of the goods of the one 
so executed. The peculiar place of this kind of execution 
among other criminal deaths may be read at sufficient length 
in Lightfoot, with edifying extracts from later Jewish writings. 

The “four quaternions of soldiers” is a Roman term, which 
the Syriac could only render by the plain “sixteen.” The 
four of each quaternion had original reference and applica- 
tion to the four watches of the night. 

The “two chains,” though one chain was the rule, were so 
familiar to the Jews (under the Romans) that they had a 
special word for that kind of fastening, borrowed from the 
Greek and Latin mixed: “chiromanice,” which is pleonastic 
in its etymology, and might be represented by “ hand- 
handcuffs.’ Each chain of the two was fastened to one 
wrist of the prisoner, and to the guard on one side of him. 
This method of securing a prisoner was the exception, and 
used only in the more important cases. For ordinary pur- 
poses, one chain and one guard served well enough. 

“Gird thyself and bind on thy sandals” is a command 
thoroughly understood in the East, though sandals of the 
ancient sort are no longer used.. The Oriental of the com- 
mon sort sleeps in his day-robes ; shoving off, however, the 
now universally worn Greek trowsers, and kicking off his 
shoes. To dress means to draw on and gird wp his trowsers 
and slip on his shoes. Anciently it was simply to “gird 
himself and bind on his sandals.” Any further toilet, such 
as washing, is not essential. To a modern prisoner, in 
Western countries, the angel’s command would read: “dress 
yourself.” Inthe Syriac it is “gird thy loins and shoe on 
thy sandals,” the word for sandals being one imported from 
the Greek. The Syriac which renders the words for “ cast 
thy garment about thee” refers to an outer wrap. From the . 
Syriac, likewise, it is plain that “the first and the second 
word” are thought (and properly) to refer to the soldier- 
guards, not to apartments of the prison. The Greek uses the 
abstract noun, to be sure; but its natural interpretation is of 
the guards, not of the prison-divisions. If our English read 
“watch,” it would perhaps be truer; but there are verbal 
objections to such a rendering which might be regarded as 
of moment. 

“ Karnestly,” in verse 5, is a word belonging to the later 
Greek, and etymologically means “on the stretch.” The 
Syriac helps us here, and renders “ faithfully.” 

Verses 13, 14, are very picturesque to those who have seen 
how matters are in an Oriental city. The street-door, or 
gate, is the place to knock; and where, as frequently in 
modern times, the knocker is replaced by a bell, a wire runs 
across the court into a house. One exception to this I recall 
in the case of a physician’s house, where the (night-) bell is 
just within the street wall, so as not to disturb things too 
much in the house, and at the same time to assure the ringer 
that the bell actually does ring When one knocks or rings, 
it is the rule for some one to come and look over the top of 
the gate and see who is there; and—if not recognizing, or 
not seeing in the dark—to ask “min?” that is, “who?” 
The answer is usually “ana;” that is, “I;” and if the 
voice is not recognized, further questions may be asked. 
Sometimes, too, the servant (whose name may be quite as 
poetical as Rhoda—rose-bush) will run back with the news, 
perhaps for further instructions, before she (or he) lets the 
visitor in. Then he must cross the outer court and enter, 
and be received within the inner court, which is the general 
company and reception room ; and in which, also, must have 
been gathered the praying company in the house of Mary. 

The expression “It is his angel,” if interpreted according 
to the later Jewish and Oriental analogy, does not mean 
Peter’s ghost, nor his attendant angel; but an angel of the 
Lord who had assumed the form of Peter. Proof is abun- 
dant, but space is lacking to give it here. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All unobjectionable publications received will be ptly noticed 
under this head, The interests of our readers will guide us in making 
further notice. } » 

BOOKS. 


The Hand in the Dark. By Alfred Wetherby. 16mo, pp. 270. Cincin- 
nati: Walden and Siowe. Price, $1.00. 


Dorothy Dorchester, By Helen B. Wiliams. lomo, Pp: . 396. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, $ 


Gates into the Psalm Country. By Marvin R. Vincent Ps D. 12mo, pp. ix, 
315. New York: Charies Scribner's Sons. Price, 


The Holy Spirit. By James H. Brookes. 16mo, pp. 95. St. Louis: Gospel 
Book and Tract ‘Depository. Price, paper, i cents; cloth, 40 cents, 


John Ploughman's Talk; or, re pan payee for plain people. By C H. 
or 


Spurgeon. imo, pp. 77. k: Robert Carter and Brodeens. 
Price, 75 cents, 


age and Readers. By William E. reve, L i ot the Provi- 
S Fk me Ppt Library. 16mo, pp. F. Leypoldt. 
r , 


Garpered ig ftaetting- Ay ok Series, No. 5.) By Mrs. A. K. 
ming. —™ lladetphia: Presby terian da of Pub- 
ficetlon Price® 00, 


Taroage the Desert. By Mrs. A. K. Denning, (Letting- Down-the- re 


ries, No. 4.) 16mo 272. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
Publication. Price, $1.00. 


Libraries and Schools: papers selected by Samuel S. Green, Lfbrarian of 
the Free Public Library, Worcester, Mass. 16mo, pp. 12. New 
York: F. Leypoldt. Price, 50 cents. 


In the Shadow of the ee from Basque Land to Carcassonne. W = 
etchings and ma ere. BY Marvin RK Vincent, DD. l2mo, pp. 2 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $2.00. 


Letters a Layo me of Jane Mt vary ‘pr nm red for publication 
by Tho Carlyle, tag James uy Froude. Two 
volumes in one. Vol, 12mo0, pp. 300. Rew York: Harper and 

ere, 


A Cotsiane of Design Arguments; a historical review and Ses examina- 
tion of the methods of reasoning in Natural Theol By L. E. 
Hicks, iene, pp. xi, 417. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Price, $2.00, 
old Pay tows Revision: a handbook for te readers. By Alexan- 
r Roberta, {DD , author of * Compan to Revised Version of the 
English New estament.” oo my th 230. New York; Charles 
bner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


and Labours of Robert Moffat, D.D., missionary in South Africa, 
with additional chapters on Christian missions in Africa and through- 
out the world, By Rev. William Walters. 1l2mo, pp. 336. ew 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.25. 


Toyal Grace and Loyal Gifts; comprisin Rael Commandments, Royal 

¥ ae Kept tor the Master's Use, aby, ing g, The Royal inyltation, 

0 ponses. By Frances ey Have m0, ew 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Go.” Price 91.00. “+ 


The Index Guide to Travel and Art-Stndy in Europe: a compendiom of 
—— historical, and artistic information for the use of Ameri- 
cans. Al phabetically s arranged. B iaegoe C. Loomis, A.M. 
mo, pp. xii, 636, ew York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.5. 

A Manual of L Seg for aie lien ae Admission to the Lae ay Admin- 
istration of the Lord riage and Funerals, Ordination of 
Elders and Deacons, eta, Dpertormed te the doctrine and discipline « of 

Presbyterian Chose Newand edition. By apa 
Alexanter ovdhipe, SRY ~ PU 1% Philadelphia: co 
Niblication. 





THE SCHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPZDIA.* 


With the publication of the second volume of the 
Schaff-Herzog Religious Encyclopedia, it becomes more 
and more evident that this work will worthily fill a place 
of its own in American religious literature. The second 
volume shows, even more clearly than the first, the supe- 
riority of this cyclopedia over that of McClintock and 
Strong (its only rival in American literature) in brevity, 
evenness, and general accuracy, 

The list of articles specially written for this volume 
by English and American scholars is a strong one. 
Thus the subject of Infidelity is treated by Principal 
Cairns, whose studies in the Unbelief of the Eighteenth 
Century, specially qualify him to write upon this sub- 
ject. The life of Kingsley is epitomized by the Rev. 
Dr. John Stoughton, those of John Knox and Arch- 
bishop Laud by Professor William Lee, and that of 
David Livingstone by the Rev. Dr. W. G. Blaikie. Pro- 
fessor Flint of Edinburgh discusses Optimism and 
Pessimism; and several short philosophical and bio- 
graphical articles are written by Professor Calderwood 
of the same university. ‘ Among the American contribu- 
tors are President Woolsey, who discusses the Marriage 
question; Professor Park of Andover, who handles the 
New England Theology and some of the New England 
theologians; Dr. Ward of the Independent, who writes 
on the Hittites; Dr. Strong, who presents the history 
and the claims of Methodism; Professor M. B. Riddle, 
who discusses the Hellenistic Idiom ; President McCosh, 
whose theme is John Locke ; Dr.S. M. Hopkins, who con- 
tributes an article on the Liturgy ; Dr. William M. Taylor, 
who writes several biographical articles (among them one 
on Dr. Guthrie) on subjects connected with Scotch ecclesi- 
astical history; the Rev, William E. Griffis, who speaks 
from personal knowledge regarding Japan; and Dr. 
John Hall, who writes about Ireland. 

In the two departments of church history and biblical 
criticism, this work is of special excellence. That the 
articles dealing with the history of the Church should 
be specially valuable was what was to be expected from 

the reputation of the editor, Dr. Philip Schaff, in this 
field of investigation. And this expectation is justified. 
Even when the articles are not written by Dr. Schaff 
himself, they show the marks of his editorial revision. 
ven Retigtons Encyclopedia; ¢ or, unicionery, of Real Riney elope eet 
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One example of the accuracy shown in this department 
may be seen on page 1077, where Dr. Schaff, in the 
article “Infallibilist,’ corrects an error of Lewis and 
Short, who cite Augustine as authority for the word 
infalliviliter, when the word used by Augustine is ineffa- 
biliter, In the articles relating to biblical scholarship, 
considerable space is, of course, given to the German 
learning. Both Franz and Friedrich Delitzsch are 
among the German cpntributors. The former, who is 
the famous evangelical critic, contributes the special 
article on the book of Job; the latter, who has won dis- 
tinction as an Assyriologist, that on Nineveh. The 
Rev. D. Schley Schaff has some important critical 
articles, notably that on The High Places of the Bible, 
which is an expansion of the author’s article on that 
subject in The Sunday School Times for September 16, 
1882. The gain in making the results of German criti- 
cism popularly available is so great that most readers 
will be ready to pardon such occasional echoes of Ger- 
man rationalism as this explanation of Joshua’s miracle 
at Ajalon: “ This passage is avowedly poetical, and no 
such violent change in the universe as the supposed 
miracle would involve was dreamed of by the writer, 
who merely incorporated into his narrative a few lines 
from a justly celebrated historical poem” (p. 1203). 

There are commendably few errors, either of commis- 
sion or omission, in this volume. One may deprecate 
the positive statement (p. 849) that Gad as the name of 
a god occurs only once in the Old Testament (Isa. 65: 11, 
where it is translated “ troop”), when all the world knows 
that the Qéri of Genesis 30: 11 (Gad cometh) is held by 
many scholars to be a reference to this divinity,—a view 
which is supported by the targum of the Pseudo- 
Jonathan and that of Palestine. Nor in the article on 
Gaza should the writer have forgotten to remind the 
English reader that the Azzah of Deuteronomy 2: 23, 
etc., is the Gaza mentioned elsewhere in the Bible. 
Again, it is noteworthy, in view of recent discussions, 
that Dr. Dorner’s name is not even mentioned in the list 
(p. 927) of German theologians who believe in a middle 
state for both the saved and the unsaved, between death 
and the resurrection. Of course, such omissions and 
partial statements will occur in the best regulated cyclo- 
peedias. 

The present volume begins with G and ends with O. 
Tt is much more compact than the first volume, though, 
like it, it often presents a subject from two sides, as in 
the case of Homiletics, where there is an article written 
from the German standpoint, and one from the Anglo- 
American. Another volume will complete the work, 
and will enable the Bible student to have on his shelves 
a religious encyclopedia at once brief, broad, and rea- 
sonably complete. 





RECENT LITERARY HISTORIES* 


Nearly all recent histories of literature show the influ- 
ence of Taine, in method, style, and even typographical 
arrangement. Mr. Thomas Sergeant Perry’s lectures on 
English Literature in the Eighteenth Century, show the 
power of that brilliant French critic over still another 
American writer; and Mr. Perry has, also, reverentially 
read M. Sainte-Beuve and Mr. Matthew Arnold. His 
chief acknowledgments are made to other critics, but to 
the three we have mentioned he is in reality most 
indebted. His lectures are pretentious rather than pro- 
found ; and their pretentiousness is not the less marked 
because of their intentionally cubdued tone. Like all 
followers of Taine, Mr. Perry writes with what he fancies 
to be the quiet strength of culture. Taine’s manner was 
his own, and it clothed really original thoughts; but in 
the best of his disciples—even Mr. Stedman and Pro- 
fessor Tyler—the trick of phrase, and the artfully artless 
attitude, become wearisome. Mr. Perry is a critic of 
humbler abilities than either of the accomplished writers 
we have last mentioned; and he fails most where Sted- 
man is strongest—in sense of literary proportion. His 
nine lectures are not unities; each consists of somewhat 
random discussions, brightened by occasional clever 
statements. Any account of the growth and influence 
of the ode in the English literature of the last century is 
lacking; and clearness and logical arrangement do not 
distinguish the treatment of that important theme, the 
English novel in its early days. As a guide to English 
literature of the last century, Mr. Perry’s book has little 
value; as a companion to other histories, it possesses 
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some interest. Perhaps its faults may be summarized in 
a word—it lacks grip. 

Miss Esther J. Trimble’s Handbook of English and 
American Literature is designed for schools, and is 
written more modestly than Mr. Perry’s. Its plan is a 
good one—to lead students to books themselves, rather 
than to satisfy them with names, dates, and second-hand 
criticisms. But this plan is poorly carried out, Far 
too many names of authors are inserted, and the discus- 
sion of their works is hurried and inadequate. The 
author depends chiefly upon the opinions of others, and 
these are gathered in no masterful and shaping way. 
Of what advantage is it to tell an immature student that 
John Trumbull is “chiefly remembered by his poem 
McFingal” (not further described) ; that “ Mrs. Frances 
Osgood, of Massachusetts, and Mrs. Amelia B. Welby, 
of Louisville, Ky., were highly praised by Poe;” that 
N. P. Willis “ represented in himself a certain phase of 
society that existed at the time in New York, which his 
minor poems also reflect; ” orthat Henry T. Tuckerman 
is, “like Lowell, one of the most genial of critics”? As 
well might we compare the late George Ripley with 
Edward A. Freeman or George Bancroft. Of the most 
prominent American novelist of the day the following 
account is given: “ Henry James, Jr., has written many 
magazine stories: A Passionate Pilgrim, Roderick Hud- 
son, The American, The Europeans, Watch and Ward, 
Transatlantic Sketches, Daisy Miller, Confidence,” ete. 
Emerson, however, is ranked beside Shakespeare, and 
given nearly a page, at the conclusion of which the 
author remarks that “Our literature, as it stands, is an 
inheritance without blemish or stain. No poet has left 
an impure thought, no immorality of conduct has been 
sanctioned by an American novelist.” If this is the 
case, our literature certainly is super-Shakespearean. It 
should be noted, however, that the innocent author has 
apparently never heard of Walt Whitman. The volume 
is not free from misprints; in the American sections 
alone are Ik Marvell, “ Edward C. Stedman;” C. 7. 
Hoffman, Edward Amasa Park, W. W. Carleton, James 
Fennimore Cooper, Charles Chauncey, and President 
Clapp. 

The series of essays edited by the Rev. Dr. F. A. 
Archibald, and grouped under the title of Methodism 
and Literature, calls for no extended review. Its pur- 
pose is denominational, and is well carried out. The 
chapters on Sunday-school libraries and lesson helps, 
and on Methodist doctrine and polity, will, of course, 
interest few outside their large special audience; but 
general readers can profit by those on good reading and 
good morals, on books and benevolence, and others. 
The catalogue of books suggested is full and helpful, for 
librarians of churches and Sunday-schools, and, to a less 
degree, for buyers in general. These twenty-five chap- 
ters, by almost as many writers, afford clear evidence of 
the strong interest which the largest American church 
is taking in the subject of books and reading. Its pas- 
tors and Sunday-school superintendents will find it a 
valuable helper. 





The publication of The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1834-1872, is an 
event of literary importance. Seldom, indeed, is the 
public permitted to read so voluminous and so intimate 
a correspondence between authors of note. The letters 
cover a wide range of topics,—religious, philosophic, 
political, and personal; and they form, in a true sense, 
a connected biography of the writers. The superiority 
of Carlyle’s side of the correspondence is evident through- 
out; his letters excel Emerson’s in literary power, and 
still more in high ethical utterance. From Carlyle, with 
all his extravagancies and bitternesses, come true and 
brave words of faith in God and trust in immortality ; 
death, to him, teaches lessons of manly reliance in the 
Divine Power, which he phrases in no doubtful words, 
Emerson’s letters are smoother, more finished, and less 
outspoken, as a rule; but at times the Concord philoso- 
pher, when speaking of some phase of individual char- 
acter, rises to the best heights of the Essays or The 
Conduct of Life. The decline in the frequency of the 
letters toward the last of the writers’ lives is explained 
by Professor Norton, their editor, as the result of increas- 
ing age, not diminished confidence. Professor F. H 
Hedge, a friend of both the writers, has expressed his 
belief that it was due to Emerson’s growing sense of the 
violence and impracticability of Carlyle’s temper. The 
correspondence itself seems to show that something came 
between them, in Emerson’s view at least; for Carlyle 
constantly, though affectionately, reproaches Emerson, 
toward the last, for his increasing tendency to write 
seldom. The etching of Carlyle, in the first volume, is 





strong and fine; that of Emerson, from Rowse’s well- 
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known and feeble drawing, once more presents a por- 
trait which has all of its subject’s mildness and none of 
his power. (2 vols., 12mo, cloth, pp. xii, 368; xiii, 383. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price, $4.00.) 


Of late years the term “ Western Reserve” has not 
been so familiar in the public prints as it was a genera- 
tion ago, and it is questionable if the origin, or even the 
existence, of the term, is known to very many younger 
readers. President Garfield’s assassination and its con- 
sequences, which called up reminiscences of this “ New 
England of the West,” may have suggested the prepara- 
tion of The Pioneers of the Western Reserve, by Harvey 
Rice. For the benefit of the uninformed, it may be 
mentioned here that the “ Reserve” was originally a 
crown grant to the State of Connecticut, constituting her 
share of the public lands. After the close of the Revo- 
lution, Congress adjusted many conflicting claims, and 
the north-eastern part of Ohio became the Connecticut 
Western Reserve. It embraced over three million acres, 
and in response to liberal grants from the state it was 
soon settled by pioneers, who laid the foundations of a 
society which has proved one of the strongholds of all 
that is good and true in Western civilization. It is the 
history of these pioneers that Mr. Rice tells in the present 
volume, (12mo, pp. 350. Boston: Lee and Shepard.) 


Praise is due to Helen C. Chapman, who, in Brighter 
Days, tells, in quaint and simple style, part of that heroic 
struggle for Protestant liberty of which the Netherlands 
was for so long the stubbornly contested battle-ground. 
Boys and girls, not yet sufficiently mature to read Motley 
with pleasure, ought to find this story, and Those Dark 
Days, of which it is the sequel, the best of introductions 
to the severer history; and many busy grown people 
might take up these unpretending little books with 
profit to themselves. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 286. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, 
$1.00.) 


In Studies of Neglected Texts the Rev. Dr. Charles 8. 
Robinson has brought together in book form some of the 
more noteworthy of the sermons delivered in his 
ordinary pastoral work, and some also of his homiletical 
articles in The Sunday School Times. Our readers 
hardly need to be told that the twenty-eight studies 
thus brought together are marked by evangelical fervor, 
doctrinal soundness, and felicity of illustration; and 
that, above everything else, they are popularly readable. 
(12mo, pp. viii, 329. New York: The American Tract 
Society.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


———.@————— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 
East Tennessee, district, at Morristown..........cc0seseee May 9, 10 
West Virginia, state, at Moundsville...................000 May 22-24 
Missouri, state, at Springfield.............cseccssesecssecesees May 15-17 
New Jersey, District [II., at Newark............0..ssseceseeees May 16 
New Jersey, District IV., at Mount Holly................0. May 18 
New Jersey, District I., at Morristown...............s00ssee0 May 22 
New Jersey, District V., at Claytom..............0..ccseeseeees May 30 
Illinois, state, at Streator.............sccssscscessees May 30 to June 1 
RRR Cee, WINN BU BI Sionsccsnsansrscegcnscsenssenhasench June 5-7 
Minnesota, state, at Minneapolis...............s00ccceeeseeeeees June 5-7 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Kansas and Missouri Sunday-school Assembly, at Ottawa, 


TR ceprcdsinstibconnnsnhorsmenbprienennciocatnl June 26 to July 6 
Nebraska Summer Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete, 
HAMA 305 i. ccrncrcnssorcnccns onsorodoscnossesbis June 26 to July 8 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 
ee TO RNNER,,« kcddeone<rencoostethvonpeaieceoescseeannn July —— 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
BRB 0s s00ncvesisnce.coscosens cndesenen vesnseens cones opeess succensees July 11-24 
Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, at Lake Bluff, near 
CRSONRE, TEGO oss cbecse she scassonansredsons July 17 to August 1 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wiscon- 
WI ciseitccesnbtoectnatees Misses snscdcs cade July 24 to August 3 
The Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, at Niagara, Toronto, 
CORR soncces conn nntes sesien ties Pad ssdardl otiltns July 25 to August 1 
The Sunday-school Parliament, Thousand Islands Park, St. 
Lawrence River, New York...........006 July 25 to August 5 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
EU haniaaberis cenkadc kdttatib ken dbhs dielivgabio spun sietibaate August 7-27 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
SIR architec stxecdcrercestncoresetssaninines August 22-31 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


— At a meeting of the Presbyterian Superintendents’ 
Association held at Bethany Church School on Monday, 
April 23, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Robert C. Ogden; Vice-Presi- 
dents, W. W. Porter, W. H. Scott, and Joseph Harvey; 





Secretary, H. W. Lambirth; Assistant Secretary, William 
Sidebottom ; Treasurer, J. L. Davis. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

— It is announced that the ninth annual convention 
of the Dakota Sunday-school Association will be held at 
Mitchell, June 19-21. Mr. B. F. Jacobs will preside 
over the meetings. 


— Among the conventions to be held in June is to be 
placed the next annual convention of the Iowa State 
Sunday-school Association. The place of meeting is to 
be Marshalltown; the time June 12-14. 


— The Island Park Assembly will be preceded by a 
music college and secular teachers’ normal, opening 
July 2. It will continue to and through the time the 
Assembly proper is held, and will be under the charge 
of Professors C. C. Case, W. H. Payne, J. F. Richard, 
and the Hon. J. M. Bloss. The Fourth of July will be 
observed in a suitable manner. The teachers’ normal 
will comprise three principal divisions,—instructions in 
principles, methods, and elocution. Among the lec- 
turers who will take part in the proceedings are Bishop 
Henry W. Warren, the Rev. Dr. Justin D. Fulton, and 
Governor Porter of Indiana, The Assembly will open 
July 11 and continue to the 28d. 


— It will be remembered that a special committee was 
appointed by the executive committee of the Interna- 
tional Convention to confer with Louisville, Kentucky, 
with reference to holding the convention of 1884 in that 
city. That committee held a conference April 18, which 
resulted in the decision that the next International Con- 
vention would be held in Louisville, June 11-13, 1884. 
The secretary, Mr. William H. Levering, of Indiana, 
reports that “a Christian welcome and generous provision 
for the great assembly are assured.” Notice of the 
approaching triennial convention is given thus early, in 
order that auxiliary associations, in making appointments 
for 1884, may not select the same date for their annual 
or other conventions. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


— “ Nearly the entire membership of one of my schools 
brought to Christ, and revivals in several of them,” is 
the pleasing report of one of the missionaries of the 
American Sunday-school Union in Nebraska. 


—One.of the German Sunday-schools which grew, 
through sturdy fighting, from small to great, is that of 
Dr. Robert Kénig, in Rendnitz, Leipzig. To the short 
history of this Sunday-school which appeared in a former 
number, should be added a brief notice of the scholars’ 
library. Thislibrary consists of five hundred well-bound 
volumes. A neat sixteen-page catalogue of this has been 
prepared ; and this not only shows the names of the 
books with their library numbers, but also indicates the 
class of scholars for whom each book is specially suit- 
able. Thus books for children from nine to thirteen 
years old are marked with an asterisk; those for chil- 
dren older than thirteen with a dagger. Double asterisks 
and double daggers distinguish those books which are 
specially adapted for the reading of girls. The library 
is open every Sunday before and after the Sunday-school 
session; but the scholars, before they are permitted to 
use the library, must bring a permission signed by their 
parents, who are held answerable for the safety of the 
books. A small fee (zwei Pfennig,—half a cent, or one 
farthing) is charged for the loan of a book; and no 
books are lent to children under nine years of age. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Harvard University has a Total Abstinence Society. 
It is only a year old; but the membership has already 
reached the number of seventy-four. 

—Neither Massachusetts nor Pennsylvania are yet to 
have constitutional prohibition. The adverse vote of 
the Massachusetts legislature was 115 to 83; that of 
Pennsylvania, 100 to 74, 

—In a recent address the Bishop of Rochester declared 
that unless the Church sets herself to stem the tide of 
intemperance, the building of churches may as well be 


stopped, as there will be no soil left in which to sow the 
seed of the gospel. 


—It can hardly be claimed that the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union does not let the secular press 
know of its doings; yet the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Geneseo, Illinois, did rather an unusual 
thing when it subscribed for a copy of the Union Signal 
for a local paper, in order that the editor might be kept 
informed of temperance news. 

— Mr. Francis Murphy, who originated the Order of 
the Blue Ribbon against the use of all intoxicating 
drinks, has now formed a new organization in Man- 





chester, England, whose members pledge themselves to 
abstain, not only from all alcoholic stimulants, but also 
from tobacco and other narcotics. Its badge is a blue 
ribbon, with a white line running up the centre. 


GENERAL. 


— At a conference of Ragged Schools recently held in 
London, it was stated that these schools had taken 
300,000 children off the streets of the English metropolis; 
and that at the present time the Ragged School Union 
kept up 203 Sunday-schools with an average attendance 
of 36,734 children and 3,157 teachers. 


— Voluntary prayer-meetings among children are not 
very common; but here is a case which Miss Lucy J. 
Rider thought “too good and too suggestive to be lost,” 
and so she decided to “send it to The Sunday School 
Times.” Miss Rider quotes from a letter written by 
Miss Kate Everett, the state secretary of the Lllinois 
Youths’ Christian Association: “We have something 
new under the sun down here,—a bonfire prayer-meeting. 
Some of the little boys built a bonfire one evening, and, 
of course, the whole neighborhood of children came out 
to see it. One of our little workers suggested to another 
that they have a meeting; and they did, and, what is 
more, made a success of it. Two boys were led to seek 
the Saviour. ‘Instant in season, out of season.’ Is it 
easier for Christian children than for Christian men and 
women?” 








THIS AND THAT. 


-—_~>————_ 


Of all doubtful standards of temperance, the last is the 
standard of the liquor dealer. When the man who sells 
drink is to decide how far his cash-paying customer can 
use it with propriety ; then look out. But the liquor deal- 
ers have undertaken this task. An advertisement is now 
paraded in the New York papers, of a brand of cham- 
pagne, which “renders persons models of temperance 
whilst in the midst of what. many would consider temp- 
tation.” There is the temperance beverage for you! 
The only abstinence called for in its use, would seem to 
be abstinence “ between drinks.” 


It seems strange that men will gather large libraries, 
at large cost, when everything that the most ambitious 
student could desire is to be found—according to the 
title-page—in a single volume of moderate size and cost. 
A new English work, of a religio-scientific cast, is 
announced with the comprehensive title: “ Light the 
Dominant Force of the Universe. Showing by means of 
experiments what Light is; what Electricity is; and 
what Life is; also how to reconcile Religion and 
Science.” Arid the price of this Doubt-and-Darkness- 
Dispeller is only $3.00. Let us go sell all the rest of our 
books, in order to our buying this pearl of great worth, 
though of small price, among books, 


What a man is understood to be in his own home, and 
how he is supposed to appear to his wife and children, 
is likely to be taken as the safest and surest test of his 
real worth asaman. The Congregationalist emphasizes 
this truth by calling attention to the fact that Thomas 
Carlyle has lost much of his good name as a man since 
it has been made clear that he was so neglectful and 
ungracious a husband. It says pungently : 

“The fact of Carlyle’s surly nature was well understood 
during his life, but the revelation since his death of the 
domestic unhappiness which he allowed it to cause has occa- 
sioned a revulsion of feeling in regard to him which is remark- 
able, and which is creditable to humanity. ... The popular 
verdict in regard to Carlyle is an emphatic testimony to the 
fact that not only Christianity, but also intelligent worldliness, 
regards sweetness of temper, patience, and loving, unselfish 
loyalty to the peace and joy of the home, as nobler and more to 
be striven for. and praised when attained, than even the 
highest intellectual fame.” 


It is currently reported that there are Sunday-school 
teachers whose sole preparation for the teaching of the 
lesson is a hurried reading of the text on Sunday fore- 
noon, and a hasty dip into the lesson helps. If the 
report is not wholly slanderous, then such negligent 
teachers may be interested and edified in the reading of 
this extract from Mr. 8.8. Green’s new book on Libraries 
and Schools, 

It is related of a noted preacher in Boston, that, for the edi- 
fication of the theological students in Cambridge, he told his 
experience as asermonizer. It was his habit, he said, to con- 
sider his subject carefully through the week, as he had time, 
but to postpone the writing until] Sunday morning ; then, rising 
early, he would drink his glass of milk, commit his thoughts 
to paper, and so give his people a sermon fresh from the labora- 
tory of his mind, Think of these young men trying the same 
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plan! Think of their postponing all work 
until] Sunday morning, and then, on the strength 
of their glass of milk, expecting to evolve a 
sermon out of their inner consciousness, Think 
of the waste of milk ! 

That Boston preacher did what the neg- 
ligent teachers do not do; he thought of his 
subject alltheweek, But oughtthose Sun- 
day-school teachers who adopt only the 
Sunday part of his plan to wonder if the 
dreamy faces of the scholars, who ought 
to be alert and attentive, show that they 
are thinking, not of the lesson, but of the 
waste of the milk—and not “the sincere 
milk of the Word” at that! 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SICK HEADACHE. Dr, N, 8. READ, 
Chicago, says: “I think it is a remedy of 
the highest value in many forms of men- 
tal and nervous exhaustion, attended by 
sick headache, dyspepsia and diminished 
vitality.” 











150 Pornt St., Provipence, R. I., May 6, 
1879. F. Crospy.—Dear Sir: I have used 
and prescribed in my practice severs! dozen 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, and find it a 
good medicine in most cases of nervous dis- 
turbance. It is fattening to some patients, 
because it materially aids the digestion and 
assimilation of food. Yours respectfully, 
C. W. Fitmors, M.D. Forsale by druggists, 
or by mail, $1. F. Crospy Co., 666 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. 








— SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Ladies are proverbial for their use of 
when praising a . K. Brown's Eas. Jamaica 
Brown's Bronchial Trech as a remedy for 
Coughs and Throat Troubles: * service in sub- 
duing Hoarseness.”—Rev. Daniel Wise, New York. 
pi. jreat! Le a any sacempem in we oo, the 
, Traci Oratory in Boston versity. “ In- 
dispensable to me, having used nee my 
ministerial life,""— C. S. Vedder, &C 
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a, EDUCATIONAL. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL & ARY. 
Full course of study, Full corps of teach Apply 


to Professor JOHN 5. SEW ALL, Bangor, ine. 

WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE 

X Wane Baveek Kung. Ladle. and Children. 

Eleventh year begins Sept. 2th, at 4035 thu 

West Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 

: Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 
EST TEACHERS prompaly rovided for Fami- 
lies, Schools, Coll Over kL ‘Teachers placed 

since 1455. Highest educational and business endorse- 

ments sent for e. Reliable Teachers wanting 
places poe cation formsand" calls for Teach- 

ers,” fi for stamp. J. W.Schermerhorn,7 East lith N.Y. 

for SALE OR RENT; THE COTTAGE 

Seminary for Young Ladide, at Pottstown, Penn- 


oyivenss on Reading R. R., la y genet y Mr. 
George G. Butler, now President of Griffin College. 
Location unsur for health, convenience, and 
beauty. Address P, O. Box 126, Norristown, Pa 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Will publish this week 


A NEW BOOK by E. P. ROE. 
AN UNEXPECTED RESULT 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By E. P. ROE. 


iémo, tn cloth binding, with an attractive design in two 

ink Price, 75 cents, 

*,* The three stories which make up this volume are 
in Mr. Roe's best vein, and its pudlication this 
time is especially opportune. *,' 

DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 


755 Broadway, New York 
~ Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau St., N. ¥. Sun- 
catalogue, 




















day-school books and supplies. Send for 





THE LATEST AND BEST. 


THE HANDY COMMENTARY, 


Edited by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D. 

Consisting of the separate Books of the 
New TestaAMENT COMMENTARY FOR ENG- 
LisHh READERS, in separate volumes revised 
by their respective authors, among whom 
may be mentioned Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 
D.D.; Rev. H. W. Watkins, M.A.; Rev. 


W. Sanday, M. A., D.D.; Rev. T. T. Shore, | Th 


M. A.; Rev. A. Barry, D. D.; Rev. A. J. 
Mason, M. A.; Rev. H. D. M. Spence, M. A.; 
Rev. W.F. Moulton, D.D.; Rev. E.G. 
Punchard, M. A.; Rev. A. Plummer, M. A.; 


Rev. W.M. Sinclair, M. A.; Rev. W. B.! 


Carpenter, M.A. 
Edited by Rev. C.J. Exutcorr, D. D., 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Suitable alike for Divinity Students, Sun- 


day-school Teachers, or Bible Readers. 


Complete in 12 Vols. Extra Cloth., 
Price, $13.00. 


Separate vols. may be ordered as follows: 


“PANSY” BOOKS 


(BY MRS, G. R. ALDEN.) 








“No writer has achieved a more enviable reputa- 
tion than Pansy. Her style is unique, and the strong, 
healthy, natural spirit breathed through all her writ- 
ings ennobles the mind, making the manly more 
strong and the womanly more true.” 


$1.50 Each. 


rs, Solomon Smith. Man of the House. 
Hallin the Greve. Pocket Measure, 
‘ * ivers omen. 
Sidney Martin’s Christmas. 
Those Boys. 





| Mrs. Dean’s 


Susan 
, What She Said and People Who Havn’t Time. 


| Next Things. 
| Mrs. Harry Harper’s Awakening. 
| Fine Friends. 


Daughter. 


King’s 
i. Julia Reid. 


Esther Rei 
aa. 
Chautauqua Girls at Home. 
Ruth Erskine’s Crosses. 
inks in Rebecca’s Life, 
rom Different Stand points, 


$1.25 Each. 





Cunning Workmen. Grandpa’s Darlings. 
ay. Dr. Dean's Way. 
Miss Priscilla Hanter and My Daughter | 


$1.00 Each. 


Pansy’s Scrap Book. 


Seme Young Heroines. 


75 Cents Each. 


St. Matthew.......$1.25 | RRR: $1.00 | Getting Ahend. Two Boys. 
St. Luke........ 1.25 St John........... 1.25 | ‘That Boy Bebe” = = Mary Burton Abrend. 
IE caksasessqubnces 1.25  Romans............ 1.00 | The Pansy Primary Library, 30 vols., . $7.50 
Corinthians, I. and IT....... ..........css00seseee 1.00 | Mother’s Boys’ and Girls’ Library, by 
Revelation eeeneees sseseneeeasens sesesore seeensnnnesece 1.00 Pansy. 8 vols. . ' . . 3.00 
Galatians—Ephesians—Philippians. The Half Hour Library, by Pansy. 8 
Fe ED PII sc cennctcinansprcen.ssochenoneceons 1.00 vols. . fi : : } . 3.20} 
Colossians—Thessalonians—Timothy. —_—_. { 
I IN iat tdscedcdccesscersep pices 1.00 | ,, Sa, All the above are strongly bound tn Extra Eng- } 


“The whole set is pervaded with a beautiful diffused 
light which is everywhere enlightening, and nowhere 
bone pare pm y ng. To say the truth, and say it 
well and tastefully, seems to be the aim throughout. 
Each volume has a good double index : one to the notes 
in general, and the other to words and passages 
ex plained.” — The Sunday School Times. 

“We notice in these volumes a new feature, some- 
thing not often found in commentaries, namely, an 
index of the different points explained in the notes. 
Bible students have often felt the need of some such 
guide. It is especially helpful when one is studying a 
subject rather than any riicular passage. This 
feature makes the work all the more a‘ Handy Com- 
men The Churchman. 

“ We have only to say, that the introduction and 
the notes contain an amount of matter rarely, if ever, 
compressed in so small a space.” — Episcopal Register. 





NOW READY 
ILLUSTRATED ART NOTES 
Upon the Fity-eighth Annual Exhibition of 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


* Edited by CHaRLes M. Kurtz. Containing ninety 
selected illustrations of the most important pictures 
in the Exhibition for 1883—many of them being full- 
pase; brief descriptive notes upon the pictures, with 
iographical sketches of the artists; a plan of the 
Academy building, Price, 35 Cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price, 





Send for Complete Catalogue, now ready. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


The MODERN HAGAR. 


By CHaRtxEs M. Ciay. Author's Edition. Two vol- 
umes in one. 800 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
“This great American novel.”—Cincinnati Gazette, 








“ Throbs with intensity of life.”— The Critic. “ A book 
of immense fire and strength.”"— Boston Constie.. “* De 
“ Sure to 


serves a lasting success."— New York Times. 
be read and talked about.” — Providence Press. 
*,* Selling at al) bookstores, or postpaid, by 


FOROS, HOWARD, & HULBURT, 


No. 27 PARK PLACE, New York, 
FULL CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 
For Lessons of 1883, 


SYMBOL GIFTS... 


bend . for Sample Set with eircular of prices, e 
HARRY ANGEL, 34 Fourth Ave., New Vork Git, 














| lish Cloth, and stamped in Ink and Gold. 


For sale by booksellers, and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
30 £ 32 Franklin St., Boston. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Wide Awake, $2.50 a year. 
Babyland, 50c. a year. 
Our Little Men and Women, $1.00 a year. 
The Pansy, 75c. a year. 


~ FOR FAMILY WORSHIP.” 


Part I. SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
PastiIL FAMILY PRAYERS. 


epiTep By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


1lvol, 12mo, cloth, red edges, $1.50. 





PaktT ist Contains a course of Daily Readings 
of suitable length and character, and 
arranged on a plan calculated to add 
greatly to the interest and profit of 

amily Worship. 
Contains Prayers, not written for the 
book, but selected from all that is 
best in the literature of devotion. 
To those who have Family Worshi 
with extempore prayers, & fresh 
course of Scripture Readings is 
invaluable. Those who use written 
prayers will here find a new eollec- 
tion which is believed to be better 
adapted to present wants than any of 
those heretofore published. 

Convenient and comprehensive, it 
is a complete manual of Family 
Worship. i 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of | 
price, by 
DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 

755 Broadway, New York, 
SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOK 
N) y, S, 

A fine stock, and prices low. Correspondence 

solicited. Catalogues free. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Pant 2D 








124 Nassau St., New York Ctry, 


A CONCISE HISTORY 


oY THE 


American People. 


Twenty-fiveyears ago, Prof. Patron, then a teacher 
of history, began collecting materials and casting into 
shape this important work, very much on the plan 
later adopted in “Green’s History of the English 
People.” The complete work, in two volumes, is a 
Ilistory of the United States from the discovery 
of the continent to 1882; a History of American 
Polities, divided into successive Presidential terms ; 
and a historic presentation of the Life of the Ameri- 
can People, comprising the beginning and growth of 
industries, the formative force of religious ideas, the 
results of widely different systems of education during 
six generations, and their influence upon public opin- 
jon, the causes and the course of the several wars, 
including much that is new and valuable, in a fall, suc- 
cinct, and impartial record of the Civil War. 

A distinct portion of the work is devoted to “ How 
We are Governed,” Prof. Patron concludes that 
every citizen, and especially every voter, should have 
a practical knowledge of this subject. 

It is the aim. of ParTron’s AMERICAN PEOPLE to 


| embody all the elements of true Austory—the essential 


facts, the underlying causes and principles, the drift of 


; events, the force of ideas, and the parts men play—and 


to set before the reader a moving drama of real, vivid 
forms. History, thus presented, becomes the most 
fascinating and instructive department of literature. 
“ Prof. PATTON approaches much nearer to the Ideal 
Tistorian than any writer ofsimilar books. His work 
must be given the highest place among short histories 
of the United States.”—Christian Union (New York). - 
“ We take great pleasure in commending it for gen- 


| eral reading and reference, for use in colleges and 


schools, and for all the purposes of a complete and 
accurate history.” —V. Y. Observer. 


The Portrait Ulustrations, with Autographs 
and Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Men, 
serve to represeut the leading departments of progress 
—Law, Literature, Theology, Science, Music, Invention 
—the Soldier and Statesman, the Discoverer, Explorer 
and Frontiersman, etc, 


Complete in 2 vols., 8vo, 1160 pages, postpaid to any 
address for $3 per vol. 


Intevligent Ladies and Gcntlemen wanted, to show 
samples and lake orders. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 
Full catalogue sent on application, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Life and Labors of Robert 
Moffat, missionary to Africa. - 


Beck’s First Corner. sy J. . Drink- 
water Conklin. 12mo., - - - 7 1.50 


Day Spring. A Story of the Time of 
William Tyndate, By Emma Marshall 1.50 


A VERY CHOICE LIBRARY. 


Olive Library, 4 large vols.,in a neat case. 25.00 








1.50 


Goiden Library, A. 10 vois. - - 8.50 
= . Bw. Wvols. - - 8.50 

ba Cc. 10 vols, - - 8.50 
Claremont Series, A. kL. O. EB. Wrvols. 8.50 
Giant Killer Series, A. L. O. EH. vols. = 8.50 
Nobody. By Miss Warner. - - - LL 
Fifteen. (Drinkwater). - . - - 150 
Dorothy Cope. - - - - - 150 
Dr. Goodell’s Life. - + - - 150 
| John Ploughman. Spurgeon. - - 75 
Under the Shiela. Winchester. - - 150 
Arnot’s Lessons on the Acis. - - 1L50 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


aa Any of the above (except the Olive Library), 
seul by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


The Album Writer’s Friend. 


Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose for 
writing in Autograph Albums. 64 pages, paper covers, 
15 cents; handsomely bound in cloth, 30cents, Postage 
tiawps taken same as cash. Address, 

J.58. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. 











A. Very Attractive Lesson: Book. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, for the second quarter of 1883, now ready, is such an attractive and helpful book that teachers should see that it is put into the 
hands of their scholars. It contains a fine colored map of “The Paths of the First Missionaries,” engraved expressly for this number, and a double-page grouping 


of pore hel 


to the study of the lessons. The latter embraces pictures of Tarsus, Joppa, Houses on the Wall at Damascus, Reputed Scene of Paul’s Escape, 


1e Street w ich is called Straight,” Reputed House of Simon the Tanner, Samaria, Antioch, Paphos, Iconium, Lydda, Lystra, Ruins of the Pier at Czesarea, etc. 
It has, besides, the usual attractive lesson helps. The Scholars’ Quarterly costs 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without 


costing subscribers anything additional for posta 


Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents 


each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for 10 scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 


63 cents. Sen 


seven cents for a specimen copy. 


TO INTRODUCE [T.—If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for one 


ror only, at just one-half the above regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ 


Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. These rates, 


Quarterly published by The Sunday 


which are much below the cost of production, are only fur new trial-orders, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Bao vias Yala 
Sl ae 


May 5, 1888. 
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DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY'S © 


LOOM 


CAL SUNDAT-SUROOL LEDRARI 


Including Two New Libraries for 1883. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 





“ ECONOMICAL” 
Sunday-Sehool Linraty 


66 A 2 99 
__50 Vols., 16mo. 


Well printed on tinted paper, bound in extra 
cloth, in uniform style, and. put up in 
NEAT WOODEN CASE 
(imitation walnut). 


13,356 Pages and over 500 illustrations. 


price $24.50 ner. 


SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 








Unequalled for high character of the 
books, attractive and substantial style, 
and cheapness. 

The superior character of the books 
will be seen at once, by reference to 
the catalogue. “The Schonberg-Cotta 
Family,” and other works of its author ; 
“Occupations of a Retired Life,” and 
others of Edward Garrett’s works; sev- 
eral volumes by Hesha Stretton, etc., 
etc., will be found in it. 

The set is strongly and handsomely 
bound in extra cloth, with black and 
gold stamping, illustrated with over 500 
engravilfgs, and put up in a neat and 
strong wooden case, grained black wal- 
nut. 50 Catalogues are supplied with 
each set. 


A New Series for 1S83. 


“ECONOMICAL” 
Sunday-Sehool Library 


é oo Nis 
5O Vols., 16mo. 


Well printed on good paper and bound in 
extra cloth, in uniform style, and put up 
in a NEAT WOODEN CASE 
(grained walnut). 


11,700 Pages, fully Illustrated. 


price $24 50) ner. 


SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 

The continued demand for our very 
successful Economical Libraries, of 
which more than 3,000 sets have been 














sold, has led to the publication of a New | 


Library for 1883. 

It is made up in all respects like the 
preceding sets. 

The later works by Edward Garrett ! 
and Mrs, Charles, together with some of 
our most valuable néw books, are in- 
eluded in it. 

It is well made, and in all respects 
equal to its predecessors. 

Fifty or more Catalogues are fur- 
nished with each set. 

The Four Series include 
all different, and may be used as one 
library. 

Price of the Four Sets, only $96.50, 
an average of 48 cents per volume. 





“ECONOMICAL” 


Sunday-Sehool Library, 


4 B 9? 
60 Vols., 16mo. 





Well printed on tinted paper, bound in extra 
cloth, in uniform style, and put up in 
A NEAT WOODEN CASE 
(imitation walnut). 


16,462 Pages. Fully Illustrated. 


PRICE = OQ net. 


SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 


THIS LIBRARY CONTAINS WORKS BY 
Jacorn ABBOTT, 
Norman Macteop, 
GEORGE MACDONALD, 
ELizABEeTH Stuart PHELPs, 
H. H. Jessup, D.D., 
Lyman ABBOTT, : 
THE AUTHOR OF THE ScHONBERG- 
Cotra FamiIny, 
Epwarp GARRETT, 
WasHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Hespa STrRerron, 
Lucy ELLEN GUERNSEY, 
JAMES CompEeR GRAY, 
JENNIE HaRRIson, 
Joun Hatt, D.D., 
AND OTHERS. 





Every volume is suited to the purpose. 
| Instruction and entertainment are com- 
bined, History and Science, as well as 
Religious fiction, being represented. No 
denominational or sectional works are 
included. The binding is substantial 
and attractive ; the case neat, strong and 
convenient. 50 Catalogues are supplied 
with each set. 


“ECONOMICAL” 
Primary Class Library 








200 volumes, | 


No. 1. 





40 Vols., over 500 Illustrations. | 





IN A WOODEN CASE, WITH 50 


CATALOGUES. 


price $750) NET. 


This series is designed to meet the 
want for fresh and attractive books for 
the youngest readers, well and very fully 
illustrated. The cuts are new and very 
abundant, and the books well printed 
on fine paper and strongly bound. 











“ECONOMICAL” 
Sunday-School Library, 


“Cc” 
40 Vols., 16mo. ee 


Weill pe. d on tinted paper, bound in extra 
cloth, in uniform style, and put 
up in a NEAT CASE 
(grained walnut . 


10,900 Pages, 500 Illustrations, 


price $18.50) ner. 


SOLD ONL 4 IN SE: 7S. 


Economical Libeary “gq” has all the 
qualities which have made its predeces- 
sors so popular. 

A large number of the volumes are 
by well-known authors. Its mechanical 
execution is thoroughly excellent. In 
price it is even lower, proportionately, 
than the previous series. 

Fifty or more Catalogues with each 
set. 





A New Series for (883. e 


“ECONOMICAL ” 
Primary Class Library, 


No. 2. 
40 Vols., 6CO Illustrations. . 





IN A WOODEN CASE, WITH 50 
CATALOGUES. 


price $7 .5() ner. 


A new series equal in all respects to 
the very popular Primary Library, 
No. 1. It contains all our newest books 
of this class, and is full of bright reading 
and attractive pictures, 











All Libraries are 


s-lected under their personal supervision, and complete satis~ 


faction is guarantecd in every instance, 


In ali cases, a cata- 


AMOUNTING TO DOUBLE THE SUM 
The Usual Discounts Allowed. 


to be expended, from which srlection can be made,and the 


remainder returned at their expense, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY desire to cali attention to 


their facilities for supplying Sunday-school Libraries of 
To those who prefer to make their own selections, they wiil | 


send an assortment of the latest and best books, 


Their stock is ample, embracing the new books and a gen- 


eral stock of the publications of the leading Societies and 


logue of books already in the library, or the date of the last 
Private Publishers. 


purchase, should be furnished to avoid sending duplicates. 


thoroughly examined and approved books. 








Sold by all booksellers, and by 


| 





DODD, MEAD, * COMPANY, Pusuisners, 


755 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





SERIES. 
FOUR VOLS. 
CLOTH, 
$1.25 each, 
POST-PAID. 


“In mentee up a present of books to give a young friend 
in the mmissh sion field, we have added a set of ‘HOME AND 
FAITH SERIES,’ without which we feel no minister's Ii- 
brary is complete,”"—E. W. Bullinger, D. D., Vicar of 
| xSenient Walthamstow. (CLondon.) 

THE GUIDING WAND, or Providential Direc- 
tion, illustrated by authentic instances, By Ti, L. 
HASTINGS. Cloth, crown, 8vo, 382 pp. 61.25, 

“This is one ofa series of books designed to encéurage faith 
In God and loving reverence and devotion, by recounting 
some of the wonderful works he has done in these latter days. 
Nothing but can come of the witest cirenlation of ‘The 
GuidingHand,’ We heartily commend the book to our read- 
ers.” — Evangelical Messenger. (Cleveland, Ohio.) 
PEBBLES FROM THE PATH OF A PTL- 

GRIM. BY Harriet B. HASTINGS. 319 pp. 61.25. 

“ Very interesting, . . . at once captivating and instructive.” 
—Christian Standard. “ Many of these ‘pebbles’ will be found 
to be precious stones, well worth preserving,.”-//ereford Times 
“Replete with hints for the pastor and teacher."—.S. S. Times. 
EBENEZERS, or Records of Prevailing Prayer, 

By H. L. HASTINGS, Crown 8vo, 382 pp. 61.25. 

“We welcome every volume of well authenticated answers 
to prayer, like thisone. Sucha volume of facts ie a sufficient 
answer to all speculation on the subject.”— National Baptist, 

“ Represents evangelical belief with much earnestness.""— 
Sunday School Times. **A hypocritical humbug.’ Independent. 

“Its merit and utility are app toall Ch "— South 
Western Christian Advocate. 

TALES OF TRUST; acconnts of Providential As- 
sistance, Guidance, and Deliverance 61.25 

“low many men and women in this trying life might be 
greatly helped by catching up, in the midst of their care 
and toil, this volume; for its pages are always saying, De of 
goed courage; all things work together for good."— The Pacific, 

THE HOME SERIES, 

“Mr. Hastings has a happy facuity of getting hold of the 
right illustration to enforee Bibjien! truth. The tone of this 
series of books is good, and they will be, we trust, helpful to 
many pious hearts, and in leading the young aright."—Gold- 
en Rule. ( Boston.) 

FIRESIDE READINGS 8vo. 382 pp. 61.25. 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 331 pp. $1.25. 
BEADINGS FOR LEISURE MOMENTS. 

A collection of Miscelianies; earnest, devout, and 
practical. By Ll. L. HASTINGS, 382 pp, $1.25 

GATHERED GEMS by ~4 pene AND STORY. 15 

Far beyond any for the teacher in search of 
pointed illustrations. J quae you “could place it in the hands of 
every superintendent,”"—Louis K opsch. (New York.) 

A CRITICAL GREEK CONCORDANCE 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By C.F. HUDSON, 
So simple that the mere English student can un- 
derstand it; and su learned that every ove of the 
Revisers used it constantly $2.50, 

EARNEST WORDS TO et hig & SKEPTICS. a5 
ANTI- arias TRACTS AND BOOKS. 

advertisement af A Mey nfidet Library. 
Any book: in im this list sent post-paid on receipt of priea 


aL HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ANNIVERSARY GEMS, 


No. 1, now read containing words and music, ade tes! 

for Anniversar es, Children's Day Celebrat ions, § un- 

day-school Concerts, and Children’s Meetings. Price, 

per hundred, pos’ om aid. Sold by ail booksellers. 

ple mailed to'!any nday-school] worker on receiti 

fa three-cent stamp. Address, J. 8. QPEL VIE & 
co. Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New York 
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(6245 | 252! H 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed consecutively on gammed paner and sold in 
even hundreds, viz, : ay * per 100, 20c. ; Size “* 252," 
per 100, 10c. ; 00, 8¢. 

Letters size“ B.” aifat ets, 5c.: 1,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 

Send for full list and free samples. 


A NEW PLAN. 
OUR GLAD HOSANNA. 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 

(omtaine 339 Songs. This book is especialls 
adapted to the wants of those who believe Sunday 
school scholars shoud learn and sing the Hymns of 
the Church. A number of the best Church Hymns, 
now in general use, is embraced in the collection, ii 
— to new Sunday-school songs of undoubied 
mer! 























192 Pages. $30 per 100 Copies. 
One Copy sent post-paid, on receipt of % cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
__NEW YorK. _ CHICAGO. 


gy tek pm ttn ey EW SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
book send for a copy of 


rosa at als copies. AYS: @ copy, 2c. 


A wae Ayia Co., Li pe St., Phila. 
ae you EVER USE 


Brightest and Best 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


IN YOUR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL? 
Every page contains a song of especial merit. 
EXAMINE IT! 

192 PAGES. $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


MUSIC FREE. 


Four pages to Bunday-echool Superintendents and 
Teachefs sending address 


WM. A. POND & CO., "35 Union Square, N. Y. 














CHILDREN’S DAY. 


CONCERT EXERCISES, W t lend 
DNC e have ~ pg pt 


for Children’s Day, viz 
Boats GHAETING : GOOD TIDINGS. ‘Friee,anch. 


A — of both sent to any Sunday- 
tohool worker on receipt of ie three-cent re 


- 8. Oainvixz & Co., Pub’r., 31 Kose St., N 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES. 





PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage, 
From 1 00 4 COPIOM. ...cccccer-veessesscensesensrerenearerenten Anos enc h. 
os 5 to 9 coples............ . ° 
10 to 19 copies......... 
2% copies or more........ eee 
The yellow label on cash. paper ‘shots: up ‘to what date 
a subscriber haa paid. If the publisher dors not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinucd, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, Vf the 
subsertber £0 de sires, and remits the amount due oe the 
time that he has recetved tt. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subserip 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ts received, 








“ 





Subsc riptions will be received for any portion of a | 


| Cloth-face Suitings, 


year at yearly rates, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, atthe 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
suoS8C ription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should Include 
both county and state. 

Any person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subseription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 


MURRAY, & CO., 





ubsertbers wishing to introduce The Times to their | 


friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 

THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, one month.............06 - 4. = 
100 copies, one year qneon 
Less than 100 copies at Same rate. Ord 
for iess than one calendar mouth, 


A separate leaf for 








THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
pacturee, appropriate music, etc., ete, 

00 copies, one year (four quarters) EELS ASE Te eS $25.00 





Single copy, one year (four quarters).. 5) 
100 copies, three months (one quarter) + 6.25 
Under 10 copies, three months, each............0..d.000 07 


THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leaf for each 
Sunday. Printed on writing paper, and requiring 
written answers to questions on the lesson. 
100 copies one month 
” “ year.. vonecs OE 
Less than 100 copies at sare Yate Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton,27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will send the American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The per will be 

sold by'all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also the Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A DV E R’ PISEN ‘G RATES 
For the Papers of the PENNSYLVANIA 
RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCTATION. 


In announcing the advertising charges for the Phila- 
delphia Religious Weeklies, it has se@ued wise to pre- 
sent to the advertiser two scales of rates, and give him 
the option of using the one which offers the desired 
amount of advertising for the least money, The Time 
Discounts give the greater advantage for small adver- 
tisements covering a long time, while advertisers 
using a large amount of space get the lowest possible 
rates by availing themselves of the Amount Discounts. 


ADVERTISING RATES (PER AGATE LINE). 







The Sunday School TUES. ..,..........000-sceccecesseccsseeseeses 60c. 
The Presbyterian. .................. 18e. 
The Lutheran Observer. 10c. 
The National Baptist... 10c, 
The Christian Standard and Jiome Journal... 0c. 
The Episcopal Register...........00.....0.4. on. 10¢. 
The Episcopal Recorder........,.......... 8e. 
The Messenger............... 8e. 
The Christian Instructor. 8c. 
The Christian Statesman. 6c. 
The Christian Recorder... 6c. 
Fae Bee IE ea ingnd tc ccneanenresnes organs annetgeee premseene 6c. 


Special Notices set solid, double the price of dis- 
play. 


SNODGRASS, 





[Vol. XXV., No. 18. 








CLOTHS. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Our exceptionally varied assortments for ladies’ 


CLOTH SUITS, 
ULSTERS, 


JACKETS and 


Are offered at the lowest current prices. 


French Tricote Cloths, 


Amazon Habit Cloths, 


RIDING HABITS 


Jersey Stockinettes, 


English Cheviots, 
. New Sackings. 


The ranges of new shades and fashionable textures are unsurpassed. 


MAIL ORDERS for SAMPLES or GOODS have immediate attention. 


MARKET and NINTH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


, Strawbridge & Clothiers 


FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 

Nearly one thousand coperme illustrating the 
new things in every department 0 fashion. 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


Four pages of new music, 
either vocal or instrumental. 





in most cases original, 


| EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together with 
descriptions and engravings to show what they look 
like, 


| EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 





Business Notices set in leaded Brevier, per | 


counted line, three times the price of display. 


TIME DISCOUNTS. 


On Orders for 2 insertions..........._ 5 per cent. Discount. 

“ 4 “ ee 10 ‘ “ 
“ 8 “ 15 “ 
‘ 18 “ 20 “ “ 
. 17 “ a 9 “ oe 
. 3 7: uc 2 “ o 
‘ w “ 4 a ie 35 “ o 
“ 3 “ "gov f« “ 
. 29 “a 4 a 

52 ee * 





When two or more papers are used, under the Time | 


Discounts, the advertiser is entitled to a discount of 
one per cent, for each paper after the first—for in- 

stance, if an order includes six papers,an advertiser 
is entitled toa discount of five per cent. from the 
total cost price, in accordance with above schedule. 

This does not apply to the amount discounts. 


AMOUNT DISCOUNTS. 
On Ordersamonunting to$ 50........ 10 per cent Discount. 
. ‘s ee - 


“ “ “ ‘ 
“ ‘ “ “ 
“ ‘ . “ 
“ ‘ “ “ 
‘ “ “ “ 
“ “ “ “ 
“ “ “ “ 
“ “ ‘ “ 





Address all communications to 
PENNA. RELIGIOUS PRE 
ASSOCIATION, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


rint YourQun..«:. 


Varge sizes for circulars, c., $8 to $90. 
For pleasure, money making, young or 
old. Eve rything easy, printed instruc- 

tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
Presses, Ty pe, Cards, &c., to the factory 
KELSEY & €O., Meriden, Conn. 









NEWILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | 
OF SCRAP PICTURES, Visiting and 
Advertising Cards, Palettes and Print- 


ing Presses, including new set of Im- 
parted hrcA aD to any address for 6 cents. 


RD CO., Box 22, Brooklyn, N. Y;, | 


Valuable original articles, mostly illustrated, on 
subjects that treat of the adornment of the person, the 
beautifving of home, and the newest things in art 
needlework. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Instructions how the distant consumer can shop aS 
satisfactorily and as economically as residents of the 
city. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
SPECIMEN COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


B. -~ and Market Streets, | Phila. * 


ELDREDGE 


RAADWINGE 
Vir ‘ 











EMBROIDERY SILK, 
40 Cents per Ounce, worth $1. . 
We continue to of) the factory ends—odd jengths | 
and assorted colors—of our celebrated embroidery | 
Silk at less LoL... half aon 


package—one ounce. 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG Co., 
238 MarketSt. I Phila. or 469 Broadway N.Y 


THE 


Soe Sa STANDARD 
Bsa pl ele). SILK 


} 
it 
| 
| 
| 





OF THE 
WORLD! 
Sik PATCHWORK made easy. Blocks of | 
all sizes in 100 elegant styles. Send 4 3c. stamps | 


for samples. Gem Silk Co., New Haven, Conn. 


~TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR BOX. 











EN Moist Water Colors and three nae shes in a 
Japanned Tin Box. PRICE, 50 CT 

A Catalogue of Outline Designs’in C Sa Panels 
and in Beeks, sent free on application. 

How to learn to Draw and Paint in Water Colors, 
without a Teacher. 

Introductory Lessons_in_ Drawing and Painting in 
Water Colors by MARION KEMBLE. Self-instruc- 
tive, with lists of Materials, their cost, and all informa- 
tion necessary for the beginner. Price, 50c. 

Either of the above sent by mail on crevelDy of 50 cts. . 
or both for #2. S. W. TILTON ” 
Washington Street, Beston. 


Retail Carpet Buyers 


Will do well for themselves by calling now to secure 
good selections from the bargains we are offering. 
The large business we are doing is evidence that they 
are appre ciated. No such qualities are sold elsewhere 
within 2 per cent. of these 8 pecial prices: 

100 Pes. of our VELVETS at $1.30 per yd. 

150 Pes. of our BODY BRUSSELS at $1.25 
per yd, 

250 Pes. of our TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at 
85c. per yd. 

150 Pes. of our EXTRA SUPER ALL- 
WOOL INGRAIN at 75c. per yd. 


All the usual grades of Carpetings can be found in | 


our stock ; also, 
PLAIN AND FANCY CANTON MATTINGS, 
All fresh and at various prices, 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


809, Sil and 813 Chestnut Street, t, Phila. 


LINOLEUM 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 
MADE OF CORK. 


SOFT, ELASTIC, DURABLE. 


The American make most durable and superior. The 
genuine article has the Walton Trade Mark and the 
word “ Linoleum” 
yard. 


KEPT BY ALL CARPET DEALERS. 
NO TROUBLE, 


ALWAYS 
_ READY. 


ASSURED. 
RICH, 
DRESSING WHOLESOME, 


NUTRITIOUS. 


ular mayonaise 






The most delicious and the most 


for all kinds of SA LA RAW TOMATOES, 
CABBAGE, COLD ME! Ts FISH, Etc., ever | 
sold. E.R.’ DU RKEE & CG. New York. 





MRS. POTTS’ 
COLD HANDLE SAD iRON 


ADVANTAGE S| 

DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 

DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 

DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 

BEST In USE AND CHEAP, 

THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 
STAND TO A SET. 


FOR SALE BY. THE 





HARDWARE TRADE 


| BARLOW’S ae Wash BLUE. 


by Grocers. 


‘INDIGO BLUE | > ¥ WILTBERGER, ereR.» 


Second St., Phila., Pa 





PAPER © For festivals, etc. Cheaper than wash | 
ing. Send 10 cents for gpmgies by 
NAPKINS. mail. Wholesale and retail. WARD 
& GAY, 18 Devonshire St., Boston, 


3 ( chan, 6 Outfits for ornamenting on 


50c., 75c., £81. 
BERG & CO., t eveland, o: | 


ise Decalcomanies, 5c.3 50 Choice, | 
%.3 125 Mixed, 10c. 3 Agent’s Outfit, | 


hina, ee ete. 


printed on the back of every square | 


COCOE ie, 
Bankers. 


} CHICAGO, ILL. 


— of Bankers, Merchants and others 
receive 
Buy and sell Foret Exchange, both bankers 
and documentary on principal Furopean cities. 
Travelers’ & Merchants’ Letters of Credit issued. 
Bonds, including Government, State and Munici- 
| pal, bought and sold 


Deal inthe various issues of Land Warrants and 
Scrip. 


To Holders of Defaulted Bonds. 


The undersigned invites correspondence with 
| holders of all Western Defaulted or Repudi- 
| ated Bonds of Cities, Counties, Townships, or School 
Districts. Will purchase at best rates. Give full 
description and address, 


T. J. CHEW, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo. 


8% First Mortgages 
Sa 


Large sec’ Some or circular. 
FRANCIS SMITH & co. Indianapolis, Ind. _ 


UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 














.000 Accident Insurance. + Weekly 

| In emnity. Membership Fee, $4. Annual 

cost about $ —— with 

0 Weekly Indemnity, a ‘orresponding 

| Rates. Write or call for Cirea r and Appli- 
cation Blank. 


European Permits without extra charee. 
CHAS. B.'PEET, President. 
(Of Rogers, Peet & Co.) 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 


320 & 322 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 








GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Booksand Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 percent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 


Salary and expenses, 

Salesmen Wanted. to sell nursery stock. 
CHAS, W. STUART, Newark, Wayne Co., New York. 
for our new Religious book, 


AGENTS WANTE the greatest success of the 


year. Send for illustrated circular ify ou want to make 
money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EEN ee anted = Books & Bibles 


at variet 
low in price; selling fast; nasted everyedave fberal terms. 
ley, Garreteo 











m & Co., 66 N. Fourth St.. inilsdcipnis, Pa 


ACENTS(=~9 Send for E.B. TREAT’S 


of the EL.ecant New 
Boox, Sacred He- 
roes & Martyrs. By 
J. I. Headley. Fine 
Steel & Copper Plates. 
We want State,County 
and Local Agents. 


Address —.B. TREAT,757 Broadway, New York. 


TREASURY More AgentsWanted 
OF SONG 300 Best loved some of song 
—9; pega comic, sentimental and sacred—in grand 
was Would cost in sheet form in stores nearly 
3 here, elegantly bound, only $2.50. 
Aly praised by such eminent critics as Patti, 
Ni sson; Whitney, Gilmore, Thursby oma others. 
| Is immensely ropmae. tL very fast. £ve 
| home circle and s ts it. For terms, a 
dress HUBBARD BROS” er S35 Chestnut St., Phila. 


















AGENTS WANTED ps THE 


_ HISTORY .«:. U.S. 
__BY ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 


Itcontains over 30@ fine portraits and engravings of 

| battles and other historical scenes, and is the most com- 

plete and valuable history ever published. It is sold 

y subscription only, and Agents are wanted in every 

yen Send for circulars und extra terims to Agents, 
d 


Nation AL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE WANT 100 mn BOOK AGENTS 
TH Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. EE YEAR AN’S $"AM New ONG 
HIRTY-THR 


“OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman, Superb Iilustrations. This 
great work was subscribed for by | res't Arthur, Gen. Grant, 
and hundreds of eminent men, and is indorsed as the most 
Valuable and Thrilling book ever written. It Sells like wildsire, 
and is the grandest <hanee Row coin mone ever offered to Agents. 
Send for Circulars, Ext: Epes imen Plate, etc., all sree. 
_toA.D. WORTHINGTON co., Martford, Conn. 


{pulse success BOOK AGENTS 


operate as 
GENERAL AGENTS to and 
others to introduce ENE a woul K of aren 
pA mors and rons 


tions are worth ti 8? + year. Ad- 
giviny tal ee icnienet experience, ave, 
UBBARD BROS., 723 Chestnut St., Phila.,Pa. 


etc. 


The © AUTOMATIC F POCKET 
Adjusts itse et; no trou- 
ble; excludes dust; holds the watch 
secure ; pocteste the case from dent- 
ing, scratching and wearing. Zvery 
ee having atweatchshould have one 
‘he only reliable watch pocket. Sent 
for 30c. Pho Automatic Pocket 
Co. 517 Market St.,Piniladelphia, Pa, 
State size of waich. Agents wanted 


RECOVERED 


Or, Explorations In Bible Lands. 
By Rev. Paaxx 8. De Hass, D.D., Sete S. 8. Ouneah to Palestine. With 
Feoent researches in the East, tnd reco aces in sacred and 
profane history long considered lost. *Richiy Tilustrated with New Maps and 

original Engravings. Including information that cannot be obtai from 
any other source. is is the most ular and salable book a. 
Bend for Illustrated circular, with hh description. Acenrs Wanrsp. 


BRADLEY & CO., Publishers, 66 N. 4th St, Philada, 








URIED 
CITIES 





5 2 CHROMO and adve rtising cards, béstyle les for card 
e collectors, lic, Postpaid (stamps taken); 72styles, 
20c. ; 100 styles, 30c. - it. Moore, DB rockport, N. Y. 


| SAMPLES sainey Glass Substitute and late copy 


Agt’s Herald,10c, Lum Smith, Philad’a. 

















ull 


Site c 
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s. Ss. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 








FREE SAMPLE 


or tue COLORED DESICNS, 


The best international! Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED B 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


Rev. W. Randoiph Rev. B. M. Palmer. 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J: A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 





IMPROVED SEATING | 


CHU TRO H, 
LECTURE ROOM, 
Sabbath School 


&c., &c. 
TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


19 Bond St., N. Y. 518 Arch St., Phila. 
Ga Send he Llustrated ae ee 


Church Pale 


whe tons 03 
for Cara Cirarches, 













ty mes t room. 
beral d 











a esl Peart St... 
WENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church Chapel, Schoo}, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals 


WENEELY & C9., WEST TROY. W. Y.. 
EYE BELL 


e 
Bel}s of Pure Copper and Tin for an Giegrels 

—_ Fire Alarms,Farms, eto, FULL 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cineinnati. 0. 
an ane scommunion wine, unferm 
Address J. P. Hayward, Ashby, Mass, 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and 
Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
No. 12 Fifth Avenue. New York, 


























The ESTEY CREAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years | 
by the continued ad- | 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 
ILLUSTRATED CaTA- | 
Loeuzs, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent | 
free to all applicants. | 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


~ Send for Musical and d Optical Wonder er Catalogue free. 
Harbach Organina Co., 309 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


fa a 


















CHEAP AS WOOD. 
Book. of Designs free if you mention this paper. 
atone. SLATE MANTEL WORKS. 
_127 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple, Durable,Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 
ges of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus. Catalogue, 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR Co. 
No. 3 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Write 








PROVIDENCE, R. |. 





SONCS OF FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE. 


A NEW SINGING BOOK FOR SUNDAY - SCHOOLS, 


Which will satisfy every want in both Hymns and Music, and be acceptable to every Christian denomination. 


By ALBERT J. HOLDEN. 


Grand and Beautiful Hymns, without sectarian theology or weak sentimentalism, 
of devotional poetry. The music is fresh, vigorous, ins sirhng, and will wear well. 
contributed to this book, and not asingle tras ashy tune will be found in it. 

In size (the pages are one-third larger than other similar works), paper and binding and contents, literar: 
and musical, Songs of Faith, Hope and Love leaves es to bb deal esired, Price, 40 cents, $35.00 per 100. 
Sample copies mailed for 30 cents. Specimen pages free 


WILLEAR A. POND & CO., No. 25 Union Square, New York. 


Every hymn is a gem 
The best composers have 





$173.75 nid at Si UePlONT, ReaewoOD 


nly $30 for an Bi ub-bass and Camerecapler ae GAN 
a 44, Organs $65, Pipe Organs $94. a at 
in ilustrated Catalogue Which ts yanty earn Galt percaulare. 
VISITORS AREALWAYS WELCOME. 
Addressorcall upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington.New Jersey 


= WMET es PEDIGREE 






SEEDS! 


THE U.S. MAIL BRINCS es YOUR DOOR! 
iene STORD CATALOGUES sukivese simply 1784. rH, PHILADELPHIA. 








AN 
ge tes poy of 
that Sheridan's 
Condition Pow- 
ders are a 


lutely pure and 
immensely val- 
uable. 








HONEY BEES.—The New System of Bee- Ke 
Every one who has a Farm or Garden can keep Boss 
on my plan with good Profit. Ihave invented a Hive 
and New System of Bee Management, which — 
pletely changes the whole process of eer 
renders the business eee Bioagons. 95 and ae 
received One Hund Dollars P: from sale of Box 
Honey-from One Hive of Bees in one ae Tlwstrated 
Full Particulars Free. A. 
EK. COTTON, West Gorham, Maine. 


Fore ra Best or Varietion eae pero 








FARSON'S, coasts 
in this and all E coun 
tries with Entire. 
Gren 


a -~ Dy =! pUFpOReS. 


ae 
5 fos ne PR for 








COOLEY CREAMERS. 


PRUITIN Go Berek 
ripe and St $ ri “4 air LOTS OF. Wa Superiority demon- | 
HEAD@ for new, _— y BLA rated. 


OF) Plants raed mail or express to all parts of the United 8 


= RESSHEL f.SONARR, ' co's 


ROSES 





parallel, 


Five Gold edals and 
Seven Silver Medais for 
superiority. Use Less Ice. 

AKE BETTER BUTTER. 

Davis Swing Churns— Eureka 

Butter Workers and Printers. 





esta A full line of butter factory 
BUSING Ss of ROSES. "6 - rs sunplite, Send tal for circulars and testimonials. 
aS: alone trong Paes eve xpos ats FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
delive sred safely, postp: 





es, your owen 
or; 26 lor ea: “apres: 
a 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION 


R 
every order. DE, @ complete 
on the Rose.70 ym. elegantly wre > maaan 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Bese Growers, ‘West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 








FOURTEEN SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from ZL to 51 Ibs. 


THREE SIZES for HORSE-POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN, & PASSMORE, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
631 MARKET ST,.,. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Weare I Hi th t 
myamulncturersn priten at Wochester ry NV. or 
Chicag li. Se rGatalegne Cad ge prices. 
iRam SIBLEY & CO., 
Rochester, N. ¥. 





Chicago, Ill. 








EMINN ES 











toe cirouinn to~ 





— Send 
rev Am oUAIR WORKA, New 





Columbia Bicy cles. 






lawyers, ministers, editors, mer- 
chants, etc. Send 3c. stamp for ele- 
santly illustrated 36 page catalogue 


THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
588 Washington 8St., Boston, whet 


STREET LAMPS. 


Our New Self-extinguisher gives 20 per cent. more 
light than any Gasoline, Naphtha or Chimneyless 
Burner yet made, and at one-sixth the cost of Gas. 
Send for illustrated circular. 

ALTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Beston, Massachusetts, 


Thousands in daily use by doctors, | 











LAWN MOWERS nano 


CUARANTEED MOWERS 


BEST & CHEAPEST 10 TO 20 IN, 


LARGE REDUCTION 
IN PRICE === MOWERS 





EST HEAT 


ano QRAZING LANDS ane rounoon 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


IN prt eo —, , ae 
| pr cng | CHADBORN & 
BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 _ COLDWELL 


MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Low Prices ; LONG Time; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 


For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


| Social Worship 


— ™ vs non 


ALL IN ONE! 


GOSPEL HYMNS, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 


OF WHICH 


Over 12,000,000 Copies 


HAVE BEEN SOLD, 


ARE NOW BOUND 


IN ONE VOLUME 


WITHOUT DUPLICATES, 
ENTITLED 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED. 


t is im ible to obtain such a large number of 
favorite Gospel Songs from any other one source. 
or at such a low price, 426 songs, 
Music Edition, in Boards, 75 Cents. 
Words Only, 20 
Send 10 Cents additional for Music Book, and 2 Cents 
for Word Ed., for postage, if ordered by mail. 
Finer Editions at $1.00, $2.50 and $6.75. 
Rw A full Catalogue sent on request. 
aa May be ordered through any Bookseller or Music 
Dealer, or Fras Wey the publishers dtrect, 








JOHN cmunee & ©.) | piGLow par N, 
Cincinnati, Ob 


HOLY VOICES 


— 
Rev. BE; 8. Loreng and Rev, I, Baltsell. 

The Latest Singing ook for Sabbath-achvols and 

for Sample Pages. xamine 
before buying any other new book. RICE: Single 
copy, 35 cts. Per dozen, by express, $3.60, express 
charwen unpaid; by mail, ‘$4.00, Address all orders to 

Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 











A MUSIC BOOK WORTH HAVING. 


ASA HULL’S 


Gem of Gems 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Has worked its way into thousands of schools 
— on its mer: ts. ost of the mnsic is as dura- 
le as ‘* Old Hundred” and never will wear out. 
The united testimony of those using it is, that 


“It is the Best they ever had.” 


It is our pu to vive the largest, and in every 
way. the book in the market for the money. 
Correspondence and investigation is solicited. 

Price, $30 per hundred. 

Specimen co r cover, 25 cents; in 

poards, 85 cents. r 





thelr Success without a | 


They are SELF-SKIMMING. | 


Address ASA HULL, 

| 240 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK,.N.Y 
Sunday School Anniversaries. 
Biglow & Main’s May Annual No. 10. Beaut!fu! 


| Songs prepared especially for Anniversary at 
Price, 84 $4 per 100; 5 cents ea. by Mail. 











| —A new Service ofappropriate 
Floral Praise. fiscions scepted for Prova 
Sunday a Children's day), with new music, by H. I’. 
MAIN, hee. 84 
Pr ce, $4 per 100; 5 cents ea. by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., | 81 Randolph St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
A New Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is a land of puredelight.”” 


URE [JEEIGHT 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 


CROWDED M COVER TO COVER 
WITH G OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 














192 8, printed on fine paper and handsomely 
bduad te tieean Price, As cents, by mail; $3. ar 
per dozen by express, charges rot prepaid. 
single copy (in boards) for examination, i 
oa receipt of 25 cents. pornes Pages Free, 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Now's Union Sauare. 1 Cincinnati, O. 


LYON&HEALY 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 
VBAnt id to any address thelr 

ATALOGUE, 
A frog 200 pages, 210 Engravings 
of Paral ont Suits, Caps, Belt, 
Pompons, Epauiets, Cap-Lamps, 
Stands, Drom Major’s Staffs. .and 
Hats, Sundry Band Outhts, k 
Materials, also lnctudes Instroction and Ex- 
ises for Amateur Bands, aud a 
ef Choice Band Music, 






















| 
| 
| MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
| HERMANN TROTT, GEN. LAND Act. 


Mannion THs Parse 


F on James River, v a., ,in 8 northern 
. | settlemen ustrated circular free 
St. Paut, Minn ' de B. MANCHA, Claremont, Virginia. 


Usa the rder of Service Fount iin The Scholars’ 
bn ey Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
dred, No oxtra charge for postage, 
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Bible Land Photographs. 


fron the Catalogue of Bible Land Photographs (Stereoscopic Views), 
interesting pictures have been selected. 


following exceeding] 


them, should have them. 


‘No look at them is almost as good as making a trip to the East. 
The price of the views, mailed, is $3.00 a dozen, or 35 cents each when less than half a dozen are ordered. 


pictures, as, for instance: Palestine 8, 16, 27, ete. A good plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, 


PALESTINE, 


1, Hebron. The place where Abram dwelt; and 
id's Orsvcapital. 

5. Hebron. 1@ entrance to the Cave of Machpe- 

| ah ed Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and 


18. The U Up yper Pool of Solomon, from which a great 
goer - f of the water supply of Jerusalem was 
aerivec 

%. Jerusalem. Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or 
reputed site of ed death and burial, 

m. Via Dolor or street along which 
Jesus is said = have walked to Calvary 

#2. Jenagees Arch of Kece Homo, or arc over the 

fa Dolorosa, upon which Pilate issaid to have 
one Jesus to the muititude, when he said, 


33. The Pool of Bethesda; the lace where 
Jesus healed the man who Jay Waiting for the 
movement of the waters. 

35. Jerusalem. The Lnge a ya 2 Ihterior. The 
reputed room, where per was cele- 

brated; over the reputed tome a vid. 
37, de em Jews’ wailing ~ where they 


™m. 
4a, The he Dome of ofthe Rock ; Exterior—over the high- 
of Mount Moriah, the site of the Tem- 


49. he | Rig io the Rock’ Interior—showing the 
41, The Tombs of the King. 
which was rolled a one the Sepulchre. 

68, Jerusalem. Golden Gate.— Exterior. 

76. Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, from near St. Ste- 
phen's Gate; showing Gethsemane. 

79. hy. —— a Church of Ascension, Mount of 


0. The Muezzin’s call to Prayer. Minaret of the 
Mosque at the summit of the Mount of Olives. 
or Tat bee of the southern part, from the 
yea. 
83. Jerusalem, View of the central part, from the 
Mount a. 


— 
® 


Showing the stone 


View of the northern part, from the 
Mount "ot Olives. 


he su gree. F Potter's Field. 
99, O Jerunatern. ; bool o 
w mi roast ofOlives from/Mount Calvary. 
@ hill above. 


1 
it. Ba re ral ruinshown @s the house of Martha 
“al Mary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


agents before. 


AN AGENT'S QUTFIT.—To any one desiring to act as agent, we will send half a dozen choice views and a stereoscope upon receipt of $1.50, 


the pictures to good advantage. 





121. Bethany. The Tombof Lazarus, ~ 

123, Bethany. A group of women. 

1%. Betiniehem, from the Church of the Nativity. 

127, Bethlehem. The stairway descent to the reputed 
birth-place of Jesus. 

128. Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 

141. The Dead Sea, 

1%. Jordan's Stormy Banks. 

146, Jericho. The reputed house of Zaccheus. 

128. Jericho. Fount of Elisha. 

139. Jericho, The town and the Mount Quarantania, 
the reputed place of Jesus’ temptation. 

140. Bethel. Jac ob's Grease. 

145. Shiloh. The place of the Tabernacle in the times 
ofthe Judges. The ruined Sanctuary. 

146. Shiloh. The Grave of Deborah. 

M7. Shechem, Jacob's Well. 

148. Shechem. Joseph's Tomb. 

149. Shechem. Mount Kbal, the Mount of Curs' 

150. Shechem. MountGerizim, tbe Mowat of Bie ng; 
the Samaritans’ sacred mountain 

Group of Samaritan wo 

Samaritan Priest, with the Roll of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 

155. Shechem. Group of Le ee 

156. Samaria, The capital ore of the Ten Tribes. 

161. Mount Gilboa, and the . The region of the 
last battle of Saul and Jonathan, and of their 


death. 
162, Dothan. The plain where Joseph's brothers kept | 


their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. 
165. ei a Anctent Jezreel; the Tower. The 
ce of Abab and Jezebe 


1. 
166, The Plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, as geen from | 


the Tower, 
167. Shunem, where the Philistines encam 


ped net | 
Saul; and Littl Hermon, where the M idianites 


encamped before they were defeated by Gideon. 
170. Nain, where the widow's son Was Fr it ive by 
Jesus; and Mount Tabor, a trad nal te of 
the Transfiguration. 
171. Nazareth, from the Charch of thé Annunciation. 
176. Nazareth. | 
ust have 


foerian and the 
182 Tiberias, and the Sea of Galilee. 
14. M , and the Sea of Galilee. 


188. Bet , and the Sea of Galilee. 

ioe Cente Phit 1 =. 

1 paneen. gee e of Banias. 

201, View of Mount tern e Damascus Road. 
208. Druze shepherd with a aentt 

5. Olive Or Damascus. 

6. Reputed ne o of Paul's conversion, 





a~4 se i ; s ad : 


fs Fonmiain of the Be i 


207. 
210. 


211. 


213. 
230. 
241. 
235. 
293, 


7H. J 


a> 


18. 


1b. A 


16. 
18, 


186. 


That these stereoscopic views may be brought to the attention of Sunday-school su 
every city and town. A liberal cash discount will be allowed them, and their work 
agents, will, upon application, be sent to those who wish to act. 


Damascus. 
Damascus. 


. Arab Beg; 
Group of 
Aytin Mtsa— Wells of Moses. 
“Dese rt Caray Ye 
Ain Hawarah— 
tog bn J Well ai at Blin. 

The Last Sight of 

entering the oe of“ sin 7" 


C ent of St. 
ount Sinat. 


Teerapcove < jateway, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
ans Good Well, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
The Bedouin Shepherd-boy (Moses) Musa, 
Hill of Aaron,” or “ The Hill of the Golden 


Qur Dragoman and 
Bedouin Council at A 


or @ superior one for $1.50. 


A peep inside.—Gateof Peace. 


The Old City Wall and the 


“ The Street which is called Straight.” 
An Arab family and home. 


A Jewish family and home. 
House of Stambouli Pasha—Interior. 
The Ancient Joppa. 


afta. The reputed house of Simon the Tanner. 


ARABIA PETRAA. 


rs in the Mosque Court, 
Sedouin Children. 


the Red Sea 


Rock of M 
eS ‘Amalekite Battle Field, from the Mount of 
A Garden in Wady Feiran. A Arab gathering | 
Manna. 
Climbing toward Mount Sinai, on Camels. 
Date and Almond Trees, —-Oasis at the foot of the 
oe. Mount Sinai 
ount —s Range,—show ing a camel train 
in the vailey. 
Group of Monks, at Convent of St. Katherine- 
Mount Sir 


“ Mayan Moos © Fountain of Moses. 
‘Kethert rine, seen from the Gorge of 


no Sheykh with Camel. 
kh Monsa. T Be ccna Bedouin Judge. 


and “ Mahon? of a ome 
Pea First Souisedal of tke Kusneh, through the 
pri 


eur we aba 
The Grave « Beng at Ain-El Weibeh 
Oasis in the 


Arabian Desert. 


Houses on the wall, showing how | | 

Paul might have been lef down in a basket. 
Damascus. 

iver. 

Damascus. 
Damascus, 
Damascus. 
Damascus. 


H 
Abana 


108. Cheops, Cephren 


a Feypt (before 


246. Scene of the “ bog 2 find of mummies” 
258. Tomb of Rameses I 
260, Luxor. 
273. Pylon. 
283. Group of Nubian Children. 
298. Phile. Pharaoh's 
3238, 





43 
437. Sheykh-El-Belied. 


taken personally by the distinguished photographer, Edward L. Wilson, during the Winter and Spring of 1882, the 
Any Sunday-se hool superintendent or teacher, who can afford 
In ordering, name the series, and the numbers of the 


EGYPT. 


&, Alexandria. Ras-E]-Tin Palace, and Lighthouse. 

16. Alexandria. Pompey’s Pillar. 

19. Arab Farm Village, near Alexandria, 

2%. Egyptian Water ( ‘arrier, 

31. Cairo. View of the City. 

45. Moslems at Prayer. 

50. Egyptian lady, unvetled. 

Egyptian lady, veiled. 

82. Eight Donkeys, and drivers. 

. Pyramid of Cheops—first glimpse. The Nile in 
the foreground. 

&8. Pyramid of Cheops—close view 

. Vie te top of Pyramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 

mids 


~ 


% 


and Mencheres. A group of 
Nubians in the foregronnd. 


112. Travelers, on camels, resting at.the Sphinx. 
124 The Obelisk— Heliopolis. 

i77, The Nile. A 
202. 


Boat Load of Water-Jars. 
Karnak— A venue of Sphinxés, and Portal of the 
whee e, 


2%. Thebes. Fallen Stotpe of Rameses. 


Thebes. ‘The 


2A. ‘ofoss: 
237. Medinet Abou— Tem ale of Rameses III. 


42.. Arab Water-Carrier jirls. bes 


From the Theban 


lain, Evening. 
Temple of kdfou— 


nterior 


First Cataract of the Nile—Instantaneous View 
Little Bread Maker. 


SH. 

350, The Nile at Kirsecheh. 

857. Caravan Vil noe Kerosko. 

359. Koroske andthe Nile. From Mount Korosko. 
361. A.‘ Mecca” Palanquin, 

383. Aboo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 

492. Aboo Simbel—Great ~ © perce Near View. Group 


of travelers 
405. Aboo Nimbel_Great at Temple. Interior. 
414. Second Nile Cataract. ‘ 


Bonulak Museo Cairo. 


A 


425. Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 


sculptured head at Boulak Museum. 


427. Stone and Wood Mummy aN Boulek Museum. 


er? 


Osiris, Hathor and Isis. Boulak Museum, 
Celebrated wooden Statue. 


Boulak Museum. 


40. A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1881, 


rintendents and teachers, and all others, agents are wanted in 
will be both usefwPand 
An entirely fresh field is open. 


agreeable. Circulars, 
Nothing of the kind has ever 


iving terms to 
mn offered by 


This will enable a canvasser to show 


It will, of course, be understood that this outfit is offered at this price only to those who, when ordering, intend to become agents, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, General Agent, 725 Chestnut mae Philadelphia, Pa. 








hin 


Lei, ead 


TO BUILD A HOUS 


of a rus first decide W ELA to to build, then How 
to bulid, by tting our book, which gives a wide range 
fea noweden and practical designs fro 
ing 000, Large quarto, jons. 
A large and handsome publ profusely illus- 
treted, jateconting x toany rendes sand > coos 
j an inten en mh is ee a to save him 
- mahly iF en the work, which 
proves ateheat reat interest to those tntinding to build, 
and we considér ita aresponsible 
“ihe omy Christian at ha Bias " 
w-priced arch book, an e mos' 
helpful building scheme ever se rered. Price 50 cts., by 
mall, pemigene, Stamps taken. Money returned ¥ not 


cost- 








sat 
“OROEERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASSOCIA- 
2 24 Beekman Street (Box 2,702). New York. 


ry. of a Minister’s Wife. 


This ry one ofthe most humorous books of the pres- 
ent day, showing in a manner pleasing to all readers 
the trials, tribulations, expectations, god — e) 44 
riences of a” minister's wife” in a cou 
The characters represented are true to ie fr) will 
douhtiess bring to the mind ef the reader remem- 
branees of events and individuals within their own 








knowledge. Part I. sent by eg or he for 12 cents 
in ae oa ir pontesiing i Publishers, 
7 ~ a &.E89 naee Ree Fork. 
i S SCHOOL GHART. 
A y colored Pictori yeason Sheet, 32x44 
lnches. Legible, Handsome. The most practical, 


help published. 1 WonARr aco. Sat te Louis, Mo, _ 


The Bible and its Study | me 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 











The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent. _Duropean and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation, All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
epey, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phiet. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
eentseach. Address, 

JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGEN TS WANT D to introduce 
A NEW AND NOVEL ACCOUND ROOK 
to business men, A rich harvest to good canvassers 
during thesummer months, Sam 7° Saecte and terms 
¥. nts b Mane mail. H. Ww PAMPHILON, 
er, % Bond Street, New York Cit y. 








The Sunday School Times intends to adiilt only advertisements that are trustworthy. 





Young's Analytical Concordance, | (im 


with appendix to the Bible, Royal quarto, 


clot Too . (Students’ edition re an entirely new 


lan, ) con ning every word le in alpha-+ 
tica! order, arranged under its ‘Hebrew or Greek 
origi with the I me ea. and its pro- 
nunctation exhibit about 311i py ae gel, 
various in the New mt, wit 
the latest in ‘e- on Biblical y and 
Antiquities, etc., ete., ete., for SS expsent 
reader of the Engitah yy by Young, —- D., 
The publishers say :—‘ pographical rance, 
and thickness. ur issue is in every way tt he equal 
of the English Ed Edition. 





“Theim mporters of the Englis ih Edition having repeat- 
edly advertised that the —— Fy tals ne 2,000 
tree we have, at great ex pense k care- 
fully collated, word for word, ne with the latest ‘English 
Edition, and every error or omission rectified. 
“In i to this, our examination oan hrought to 


ht many inaccuracies in the lish Edition itself, 
of which have been corr 

“ The book as published by es, bearing on the 

title-page the words ‘Studen Edition,’ is therefore 


the most correct in existence.” 

ToScholars, this great waee needs no commendation. 
All the concordances th ish Bible, since 
the year 1 when ‘Alexander Cruden issued the third 
and last edition of Cruden’s Co have 








Everythin 
Wearing 


ouse 
iy sen 7 


por Bc of money if not satisfactory. a 
logue, with details, 





We have the larzest retall stock in the United States. 


gin Dry < 
Lopes vA 


> 


‘mailed on application. 
JOHN W ANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 

















_ ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK? 


EOPLE visiting New York Cit 
mize their @xpenses can fin 
tions at less than one-half h 
| private boardin, 
West 23 
Avenues. Large. + pleamnets well-furnished rooms, all 
conveniences, with 

Car and stage lines at the door connect with every line 
in the city. Flevated 
Tv "s = central and accessible location in town. 


' 140 


house of MoM. by tg 
Street, between 6th and 7th 
board, 


good liberal $1.50 per day. 


R. R. Station within 300 feet. 


he address in your mem m.) 


who wish toecono- ! 
hotel accommoda- | 
1. prices at the quiet 





been reprints pommel abridged) under various forms 
by Brown, Eadie Smith and others. This work is an 
entirely independent one and in no sense an edition or 
Cruden, either in its plan or execution. The predom- 
inating feature of this work is the analytical 
arrangement of wh | word in the Bible under its 
own proper in Hebrew or Greek with 
the literal meaning of the same. By this means the 
reader is enabled to distinguish # that differ 
which are frequently confounded in the English Bible, 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden offers no real 
help at The creat aim of this work is that eos- 
Guuchrondore tna: understandthe Word. Nolibrary 
is complete without. What Worcester or Webster's 

are tothe English langage Youne’s Ana- 

cordance is to the English Bible. It gives 
re to be able to piace this latest and best 
edition within the reach not only of every pastor, but 
of every family. 


Sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of only $3.25. 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 


802 CHESTNUT 7 PHILADELPHIA. 


us great pleasu 









Established 1824. 


Steel Pens. 
LEADING NUMBERS: 





Falcon 137, oe 
Viaduct Sabion. 
19, sole A Agents. for. 8. 
iii IVISON, | 


i BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 

| 753 & 755 Broadway, N.Y. 
99 CHOICE RECITATIONS 
No. 5 Ente HN with Nos. 


3, and 4each one of which contains Decla- 
eunbhedae aaa Readings. combin Sentiment, 


Grater Pathos, umor, Fun. ice, 25 cents, 
i" Free. d by Booksellers Every boy who 
Sane eces, ag member of a Lyceum who 


wants secon hing New to reeite, should i get the 
whole set. One copy each of Nos. I, and 5 





mailed to any address On receipt of $1. 00 
Address, J.S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
31 Rose t, New York. 
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Our - Spring: style « 
and - price - book * 
lells-how-lo-order 
Clothing -Shirts-or 
Furnishin$-Goods. 


S 


: 


% 
Jl: postal - request 
sak + 


, wWapamaker 
~- ande Brown. 


OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA, 











ARTISTIC — 


SILK BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
Send to J. ¢R. LAMB, 

59 Carmine Street, New York, 
_FOR HAND BOOK. 


Deep Setting Without Ice. 


Perfect Refrigerator included. Suited, for 
large or small Dairies, Creameries, or gath- 
ering cream. 
Orders, 
where | have no agents. 


Special Discount on large 
One Creamery at wholesale 
Send for Circular, 
SF Agents wanted, 


wm, E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 


Should, however, an adv ertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


the publisher will refund to subscribers any money tnat they lose thereby, 
















What Farmers & Threshermen any abot 
| the Agitater. Mamafactured by 


J.1.CASET.M,CO, RACINE,Wis 


aes te 
PORTABLE(": “yorse ) 
TRACTION (°'icz:”) 


Horse, 
STRAW-BURNING (.,10°9°% Tox. 
Aad 8, 10, 12, 16, 20.25 and 30 Horse 


SKID ENCINES! 


We make the most Practical Straw-Burning 
Engine in the World. 


The Popular Double Pinion 4-Wheel Wood- 
bary Horse-Pewer Reversible Bull Whee:. 
Runs either way, Low or High Speed. The 
BEST Pewer made. Ours Exclusively. 


Ry Do you live near Timber? If so, buy our -@a 


PORTABLE SAW MILL 


Take it to the timber. SAVE HAULING Logs to 
the MiL 5,000 TO 10,000 FEET PER DAY. 


ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED. 
Write for Catalogue. Costs Nothing 
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AND PURIFI 


DRIES 








> wens 
es Pes 
~ea ger 
738 6 2 
ae ee = 
2<> Gans 
2235 3 > 
~~ So Q » 
ZS2z $Aae 
255 Se 5 
Ree ers 
zES An £22 
ne Pores 
% CHESTNUT ST # BF: 





“=| anus FREEZER 
BEATS THE WORLD 


c. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
(Send for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(2 to 40 Qts.) SAVES TIME, ICE, LABOR 





_——. 





